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Failure of family, church, has led to 
moral insecurity, communism, statism 


THE QUEST FOR COMMUNITY, A 
study in the Ethics of Order and Free- 
dom. By Robert A. Nisbet. Oxford. $5. 


What is it in western society that makes 
a fertile soil for Communism? It is the in- 
security, the rootlessness, the apprehension 
of the individual; these do not stem from 
economic poverty, as is too commonly as- 
sumed: “To consider the facts of poverty 
and economic distress as causes of the 
growth of communism is deceptive.” They 
stem, rather, from the loss of the significant 
place in “the economic and_ political 
order” of our time formerly held by “the 
primary associations of family, neighbor- 
hood, and church.” Such associations in 
every great period of history have furnished 
soil into which the individual could get his 
roots well down, with a consequent sense 
and feeling of security and of moral worth. 
The answer is not a return to the past, but 
a creating “new contexts of association and 
moral cohesion.” This the Communist appar- 
ently does, for “to a large number of human 
beings Marxism offers status, belonging, 
membership, and a coherent moral per- 
spective.” “The evidence is strong that the 
typical convert to communism is a person 
for whom the processes of ordinary exist- 
ence are morally empty and_ spiritually 
insupportable. His own alienation is trans- 
lated into the perceived alienation of the 
many.” And paradoxically, “in the Commun- 
ist party community, the individual is con- 
stantly supported by feelings of almost 
millenial personal freedom.” 


The consequences—and it is here that a 
storm is almost sure to be raised by the 
book!—are not confined to the Com- 
munistically inclined extremist, but extend 
to those well intentioned liberals who, in 
their passion for social justice, have insisted 
upon calling in the political state and build- 
ing up at once benefits for the individual 
and power for the state, until “the State 
has become, in the contemporary world, the 
supreme allegiance of men and, in most 
recent times, the greatest refuge from the 
insecurities and frustrations of other spheres 
of life.” This has not come about suddenly, 
but has come by a long, slow process, be- 


ginning in the late 18th century with such 
men as Rousseau, whose “subtle” and “most 
potent” alchemy “was the conversion of 
absolute power into the illusion of mass 
freedom”, and culminating in Karl Marx 
and his declaration “that Communism is 
the more perfect development of democ- 
racy.” The problem of liberalism today 
rises out of the confusion on the part of 
too many liberals who prize “equalitarian 
democracy” on the one hand, and “secure 
social status achieved through government 
action” on the other, convinced that their 
humanitarian ideals will take the curse off 
the trend, which they are encouraging, 
toward the monolithic state. 

The same trend and danger are observy- 
able in the “monolithic” corporation and 
labor union. As a Unitarian I was quite 
excited to read, on page 277, that “the 
church will became as centralized and re- 
mote as the national state itself unless rooted 
in the smaller relationships which give mean- 
ing to the end of the large associations... . 
The most successful and allegiance-evoking 

. cultural associations in modern life are 
those that regard themselves as associations 
of groups, not of raw individuals.” 

Could he have had the A.U.A. and our 
churches in mind as he wrote? 

BERKELEY B. BLAKE 


Foes of freedom 


FOES OF THE SPIRIT, By Kenneth A. 
Holmes. New York: Exposition Press, 
$2.50. 

The author presents his thesis with great 
force and spirit. His conclusions are clearly 
set forth, and justify the thesis. Here is an- 
other testimony to the thrill of discovering 
religious freedom, which religious liberals 
can read with pleasure. 

One has the feeling that the “foes” dis- 
cussed are those personally experienced by 
the author. The book is too brief to allow 
a definitive and scholarly discussion of the 
four foes which were selected for treatment. 
The presentation of material is perhaps more 
thought provoking than thoughtful; and 
herein lies the greatest value of the book, in 
the opinion of this reader. If the measure of 
a good book is, “that it stimulate thinking,” 
Foes Of The Spirit qualifies. 

JOHN O. FISHER 


Gandhi in a capsule 


MAHATMA GANDHI — Peaceful 
Revolutionary. By Haridas T. Muzum- 
dar. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00 


Gandhi's life and work are cogently sum- 
marized in the brief seven chapters of this 
book. Dr. Muzumdar has been an intimate 
associate of Gandhi’s, and is qualified by 
his British education and American resi- 
dence to interpret the Hindic point of view 
to American readers. 

The educational theories, politics, and eco- 
nomics of Mahatma Gandhi are treated in 
this volume, making use of many quotations 
from Gandhi and many more from various 
of his biographers. A tidy piece of writing 
has successfully put in this small capsule a 
considerable store of information. 

The present reviewer is troubled by a 
portion of the book. To his own question: 
“Was Gandhi a pacifist?” the author replies 
with a quotation from Gandhi in the news- 
paper, “Young India” dated 1920, to the 
effect that when there was “only a choice 
between cowardice and violence,” he “would 
advise violence.” Dr. Muzumdar goes on to 
pose a hypothetical question and give a 
Gandhian answer. “What might we suppose 
would be Gandhi’s response to the conflict 
between the communist sovereignty and the 
democratic sovereignty?” His answer to his 
question—as Gandhi would wish it an- 
swered, of course—is that “we must strive 
to build up the armed might of America and 
the free world. Preparedness on our part 
may obviate Soviet aggression; and, in the 
event of Soviet aggression, it would help us 
achieve victory for the democratic cause.” 

That whirring noise you hear may be 
Gandhi turning over in his grave! 

RUSSELL BLETZER 


The growth of Judaism 


NOT BY POWER, The story of the 
growth of Judaism. By Allan Tarshish. 
Bookman Associates. $3.50 


This is an excellent selection of the 
important events in history which have 
shaped the development of Judaism. Brief 
but inclusive biographical incidents of great 
personalities illuminate each chapter. Uni- 
tarians will find much common ground, 
especially in the references to Jesus and 
Paul, but also with the historical perspec- 
tive. The book is beamed toward American 
readers. There is an eye opening chapter 
on Jewish participation in Colonial and 
Revolutionary times in the U. S. It is an 
objective, factual, interpretation of impor- 
tant religious history, but history that is 
lively and meaningful for the present day. 
A useful index adds to its value. 

ROBERT HENRY HOLMES 
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A modern hero writes on 
Socinus, the first Unitarian 


FAUSTO SOCINO, VITA, OPERE, 
FORTUNA. By Giovanni Pioli. Par- 
ma: Casa editrice Guanda. 2,500 lire. 


It seems logical and proper that the first 
full-length monograph on Faustus Socinus 
should be by one of his own countrymen; 
but Socinus was so long an exile from his 
native land that his biographer must be 
equipped to make use of the multilingual 
sources of information. Professor Pioli has 
that equipment, as can be seen from the 
quotations and bibliographical references 
scattered through his book (would that the 
“Latins,” however, had adopted more widely 
the “Teutonic” tradition of systematic bibli- 
ography and full indexing!) Professor Pioli 
should be congratulated not only as a 
scholar but as an heroic pioneer of liberal 
religion in Italy, for he has fought and 
suffered both for religious and political free- 
dom. Expelled from the Catholic Church 
for his “modernism,” and persecuted (and 
prosecuted) for his opposition to fascism, 
he has devoted his life to the spread of 
liberal Christianity in his country. 

The present volume is the fruit of some 
five years’ work, and aims at proving the 
’ intellectual, theological and spiritual claims 
of free Christianity, for the benefit of the 
author’s countrymen, the majority of whom 
appear to see no alternative to either com- 
plete submission to Rome or a sterile ration- 
alist or political atheism. It is an ambitious 
work, seeking to give an account of the life 


of Socinus (vita) in sixty-five pages, a full 


critical consideration of his writings and 
ideas (opere) in 425 pages, and of his in- 
fluence on the development up to the present 
time of religious liberalism in Europe and 
America (fortuna) in 175 pages. 
Naturally, as Faustus Socinus was the 
first declared anti-trinitarian, the author has 
devoted considerable, though not excessive, 
space to this doctrine, both as elaborated by 
Socinus and in its immediate historical set- 
ting, and to his Christology, illustrating all 
this with accounts of, and lengthy quotations 
from, his controversies with his contem- 
poraries. The author gives an adequate ex- 
position, too, of his subject’s views on orig- 
inal sin, predestination, the future life and 
the rites and sacraments of the Church. He 
shows how Socinus, while accepting the final 
authority of the Bible, laid down the seeds 
of modern Biblical criticism by his revolu- 
tionary attitude to the Gospels, and how his 
rejection of the doctrine of redemption in 
favour of “justification by faith through the 
imitation of Christ” led him to his concep- 
tion—equally revolutionary for the time— 
of the Church as the “community of the 
faithful who profess the teachings of Christ,” 
though a certain unhistorical idea of the 
Kingdom of God also influenced his thought 


in this respect. An interesting comparison is 
also made between the methods of Socinus 
and of modern Pragmatism. 

By far the largest part of this section 
deals with the ethical ideas of Socinus: this 
naturally follows from his interpretation of 
the Christian doctrines and his insistence 
that “for eternal salvation it is sufficient to 
follow the teachings of Christ” and that 
“all these are comprised in the law of love.” 
His views on war and peace, politics, di- 
vorce, etc., are drawn from his Commen- 
taries, personal correspondence and other 
controversial writings. It should not be for- 
gotten, moreover, how courageous was So- 
cinus in publishing his views at such a time 
(albeit some of them were anonymous). 

The book is well produced, with few 
printer’s errors, even in the quotations from 
foreign, and especially English, authors— 
always a good test—and the style, if a 
foreigner may presume to judge, is excellent. 
This monumental work can be strongly rec- 
ommended to all who can read Italian, but 
above all it is to be wished that it may 
fulfil the hopes of its author in sowing fruit- 
ful seeds of liberal Christianity in Italy. 

KENNETH TWINN 
from The Hibbert Journal 


For the bewildered 
layman: a true key 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR BIBLE. 
By A. Victor Murray. The Beacon 
Press. $4. 


It is amazing that we have the new Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Bible with- 
out any new guide to its understanding. A 
large number of words and phrases are 
translated either more accurately or more 
intelligibly. But these leave people as much 
in the dark as ever without the major key 
necessary to understanding the whole. 

Here we have a book which is that key. 
Here we have the story of the Bible as it 
grew historically, “the order in which the 
books probably came into existence.” Here 
is the grand story of Bible religion as a 
development rather than a peculiar revela- 
tion. 

After introductory Part I, a study of 
“Representative Books” comprises Part II: 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Deuteronomy, 
Phillippians, Acts, Galatians and Mark. Part 
III returns to outline Old Testament history 
and literature. Part IV continues with New 
Testament history by running comments on 
the books not previously covered. Many of 
these passages are good places for introduc- 
ing the method and value of critical study. 
Instance the divergent views in I Samuel as 
to founding the kingdom. The style is easy 
and the content persuasive. 

There is no account of the famous early 
narratives written separately in Judah and 
Israel, nor of their incorporation by the late 
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priestly school into Genesis and Exodus as 
they now stand. Adequate New Testament 
study should make more of the divergence 
of Johannine Christology religiously and 
morally as well as mentally; and more use 
of the idea of the continuing inspirations of 
the holy spirit. 

This book will put into the hands of be- 
wildered laymen the true key to a better 
understanding of Bible religion. 

VON OGDEN VOGT 
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Emerson, Yosemite, the Orient 
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Seed catalogues and travel literature are 
favored reading at this season. As to the 
first, the Bookshelf will not invade that 
field: what may grow in my garden might 
fail in yours—and vice versa. Just as the 
redwood trees which grow luxuriously when 
bathed by the cool Pacific Coast fogs, re- 
fused to grow—even to live—when taken 
away from their natural habitat and planted 
in Washington’s Lafayette Park. 

That planting was a publicity stunt, in 
1919, to help get the nationwide movement 
to “Save the Redwoods” off to a good start. 
The story is in a biography by Robert 
Shankland of “a truly remarkable Ameri- 
can”: Steve Mather of the National Parks 
(Knopf); “the stirring story of big moun- 
tains and big politics—of big trees and big 
business”—all inevitably connected with the 
development of our National Park system 
by Stephen Tyng Mather, and his succes- 
sors. 


Puts his wealth to 
public service 


Mather had already made his million be- 
fore putting himself heart and soul—and 
fortune—into conserving our scenic won- 
ders. Probably no other man could have 
maintained the standards he had set, secured 
the cooperation of other men of wealth and 
enthusiasm; and certainly none in govern- 
ment has ever been so lavish with his pri- 
vate wealth. He purchased roads and 
groves, built rangers’ clubs, traveled always 
and most of the time, at his own expense, 
entertained whenever an opportunity offered 
to further any project. 

Mather had many a fight in Congress to 
keep the Service free from depredations, as 
have also his successors. But he had friends 
in Congress as well, ready to make the good 
fight in the public interest. “There will 
never come an end to the good he has 
done,” said one of the most active of these, 
Congressman Louis C. Cramton of Michi- 
gan, in a tribute before Congress at the 
time illness forced Mather’s retirement, in 
1929. 

“Truth and right have not yet prevailed 
to the point where the National-park system 
is safe from invasion,” the author warns. A 
watchful citizenry is still necessary; which is 
one reason for recommending this fascinat- 
ing and informative biography at this time. 

Between thirty and forty million of us 
now visit some one or more of the Na- 
tional Parks each year. The better informed 
we are about their history and attractions, 
the greater our enjoyment. For further ad- 
vance preparation—or merely arm-chair 
travel—Freeman Tilden’s book The WNa- 
tional Parks: What They Mean To You And 
Me (Knopf) is recommended. Both of these 
books contain maps and lists of the Parks 
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and Monuments; this one is devoted to de- 
scriptions of each. 

In his chapter on Yosemite Valley, Tilden 
quotes a part of John Muir’s description of 
Emerson’s visit to Yosemite and the Mari- 
posa Grove of Big Trees, the summer of 
1870. (See Volume VI of Muir’s books: 
Our National Parks, for the full story). 

The five days Emerson’s party spent in 
the Valley were memorable for the young 
Muir who accompanied the party to the 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, where “They 
stayed an hour or two . . . looking at the 
biggest giants. Mr. Emerson was alone occa- 
sionally, sauntering about as if under a 
spell . . to commemorate his visit Mr. 
Galen Clark, guardian of the grove, selected 
the finest of the unnamed trees and re- 
quested him to give it a name. Emerson 
named it Samoset. . a 

* 


Beacon book celebrates 
Emerson anniversary 


Fortunately we have in Emerson’s own 
words, a result of a thorough study of his 
complete writings, a thoughtful anthology, 
beautifully done by Newton Dillaway, which 
gives us The Gospel of Emerson (Beacon 
Press, $2.50 regular edition, $1.50, paper). 
This was first published in 1939. As Emer- 
son was born May 25, 1803, this new edi- 
tion becomes one commemorative of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Emerson’s birth. (He died April 27, 1882). 

This literature of a hundred (more and 
less) years ago is uncannily appropriate for 
today. For example: 

“The faith that stands on authority is not 
faith.” 

“Nations die by suicide. The sign of it is 
the decay of thought.” 

“The way to mend the bad world is to 
create the right world.” 

“Let our affection flow out to our fel- 
lows: it would operate in a day the greatest 
of all revolutions.” 

Emerson would have loved the next book 
on this Bookshelf: The Meaning of Life in 
Hinduism and Buddhism by Floyd H. Ross; 
recently published by Beacon Press ($2.75). 
This is another book to read, to mark, per- 
haps, and read again. The author interprets 
for us these religions of the Orient, the his- 
tory and meaning of their principal Scrip- 
tures (Upanishads); but further, he pleads 
that we can only have world understanding 
by putting aside the “spiritual smugness” 
which has been so “costly to Christendom, 
especially in renascent Asia. Let us . 
try to understand the basic religious ideas 
of the Orient. It may not be too late.” 

This book is, then, a message addressed 
to “Western man”: 

“Western man must open his eyes in 


order to experience a spiritual renaissance 
or he will play an increasingly maladroit 
role in the world community that is strug- 
gling to be born. . . . The peoples of both 
India and China have already shown a 
greater receptiveness to the suggestive in- 
sights of the West than Christendom has to 
the teachings of the East. . . . The patience 
of the Orient in.receiving the emissaries 
from Christendom has not helped the peo- 


* ples of the West to come to the realization 


of their own smugness, parochialism and 
spiritual shallowness.” 

Professor Ross reminds us that: 

“The peoples of the Orient inquired into 
the conditions of human happiness centuries 
before the West did. Starting from within, 
they sought to understand the art of living.” 

: LILLIAN BARBOUR 


Catching up with 
our Stone Age past 


PREHISTORIC EUROPE: The Economic 
Basis. By J. G. D. Clark. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. $12.00. 


All of us acknowledge the importance of 
those who created our social and economic 
heritage—the “ancients” (although our use 
of the word betrays our curiously inverted 
thinking-processes, for by the calendar the 
so-called ancients were, of course, man- 
kind’s youth; while we today are of an 
aged generation). 

But when we say “the ancients” we re- 
fer, usually, to the Greeks, the Hebrews, 
the Egyptians, the Babylonians—often, 
even, to the Romans of the. Empire, who 
lived a thousand years closer to us than 
they did to the Egyptians of the first 
Dynasty. 

Yet the shaping of modern, so-called civi- 
lized man was far advanced when the men 
we call ancient introduced written history. 

We call pre-historic men “barbarians.” 
And, in important segments of life, we are 
trying to catch up with them. 

For example, manufacturers in the stone- 
age moved over the face of Europe with an 
apparent freedom that we do not know to- 
day. Factories turning out flintaxes served 
markets hundreds of miles distant, reached 
by water and by overland transport. The 
division of labor—the foundation of the 
modern factory system—was perfected in 
the stone-implement industry. De-centrali- 
zation of manufacturing (a great “advance” 
of the mid-20th century in the armaments 
and other industries) was standard prac- 
tice; with rough flint being reduced to 
easily-transportable bars near the mines, 
and then processed into tools and weapons — 
in shops nearer markets, or finished by the 
ultimate consumer himself. The “River 
Rouge” of the flint industry extended for 
seven miles along two river valleys in 
France, and this giant factory specialized in 
long-blades made from honey-colored stone. 

Stone-age men obviously developed a 
sense of geography in order to be able to 
master distances. They were able to com- 
municate, to make bargains, to arrange for 
labor and for materials and for transport. 
Their social “universe” was organized to an 
extent that few of us today have realized. 

M. A. 


Lesson for the West— 
the wisdom of the Orient 


THE MEANING OF LIFE IN HIN- 
DUISM AND BUDDHISM. By 
Floyd H. Ross. Beacon Press. $2.75. 


This book represents the best type of 
presentation of comparative religions. It is 
written without any preconceived assump- 
tions regarding the superiority of the Chris- 
tian religion. It is more than scholarly—it 
is the result of patient exploratory searching 
after meanings behind symbols and words. 
Dr. Floyd Ross is one of a small group of 
young, free-thinking professors of religion 
who are determined to keep us discontented 
with unexamined traditional forms of 
thought. This is a good book for those who 
are already conditioned to the idea that Hin- 
duism is “pantheistic” and that Buddhism 
is “atheistic” and presents life as a whirling 
wheel of hopeless existence, the end being 
extinction. 

Dr. Ross portrays the ancient writers of 
the Vedas and the Upanishads as mystics of 
deep insight searching for understanding 
of the Self—both in its particular manifes- 
tation and in its universal all-enveloping 
sense. He often parallels examples of their 
thinking with quotations from Meister Eck- 
hart and Dean Inge and Alfred Whitehead. 
Many who read the book will be left feeling 
that our religious teachers have betrayed us 
by enclosing our studies behind Christian 
walls so that we could not wander freely 
about and learn from the insights of great 
religious teachers other than Jesus and those 
within the Hebrew tradition. 

Dr. Ross makes the reader aware of cer- 
tain significant and different emphases in 
Hinduism and Buddhism in contrast to those 
in Christianity. To them insight—under- 
standing of the Self—rather than submis- 
sion and obedience—is the basic condition 
of Life. The awakening and broadening of 
consciousness rather than worship and glori- 
fication are the ways to communion with 
the Eternal. The emphasis is first on the 
seeking of Truth. “But Truth is not some- 
thing that can be captured ‘once and for all’ 
as rain water is caught in a vessel. Nor is 
it something that can be passed on extern- 
ally by way of indoctrination. . . Each per- 
son must go to experience to find the Truth 
of Life.” It is only when one has under- 
standing of Self that he is able to truly 
love others. Only then is he aware that he 
and others are One. Instead of this eastern 


emphasis on a disciplined search for God as . 


Truth, we in the west have often been made 
willing to close our eyes in a sentimental 
devotion to God as Love. After reading this 
book, one is impressed by the psychological 
insights of these ancient sages. Modern 
depth psychology is becoming aware of 
them. 

There is an openness to direct experience 
Zen Buddhists today are emphasizing which 
can never be exclusive or _ intolerant. 


_“ “Cleanse your mouth from the word ‘Bud- 
wv 
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dha’ is good Zen teaching. No student is a 
follower of Buddha; he is rather a co-ex- 
plorer.” Such sentiments strike a sympathet- 
ic chord in the thinking of those in a free 
religious fellowship. 

I recommend the book heartily to those 
who are willing to discipline themselves for 
the sake of enlightenment. 

SOPHIA L. FAHS 


“An honest God is the noblest 
work of man”—R. G. Ingersoll 


ROYAL BOB: A Life of Robert G. 
Ingersoll. By C. H, Cramer. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.75 

This is primarily, of course, a biography 
of the man, Robert Green Ingersoll, and one 
that orients us away from the agnostic em- 
phasis to reveal the conservative politician 
and the lawyer. In fact, Prof. Cramer makes 
clear that “Bob” Ingersoll was more than a 
penetrating challenger of the orthodoxy of 
his day. Through his extensive research (he 
includes a long list of notes at the end of 
the book as well as a considerable bibliog- 
raphy) we learn that “Royal Bob” (a nick- 
name—really a name of endearment fas- 
tened on him by Garfield) was a tremen- 
dous influence in the Republican party for 
several national campaigns. And of course, 
we discover that Ingersoll was a top rank- 
ing lawyer, a corporation lawyer largely, in 
his day. 

But if this book is a biography of the 
man, it is likewise very much the biography 
of that period in American history—be- 
tween the 1850’s and 1890's. The history 
of this period and this particular area of 
the country takes life and becomes human, 
under Prof. Cramer’s skilful pen. He writes 
with a very engaging style. 

The book contains many typical cartoons 
that add materially to our appreciation of 
the man and the times. 

The author, it would seem, is neither vio- 
lently pro- nor anti-Ingersoll. When one has 
completed the book one is left with the 
impression that Ingersoll was neither a 
saint nor a devil, but a capable and human 
person who undoubtedly did the country a 
service in exposing the irrationalities and 
fanaticisms of orthodoxy of his day; who 
gained considerable success and influence as 
an orator especially in the Republican party; 
a very successful lawyer, and a wonderful 
husband and father. 

KENNETH C. WALKER 
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Sketches of Jefferson by 
slaves, noblemen, historians 


THE JEFFERSON READER. Edit- 
ed by F. C. Rosenberger. Dutton. $27. 


No other of our presidents, with the pos- 
sible exception of Lincoln, has been the 
subject of so many books in recent years 
as Thomas Jefferson. This revival of interest 
in the man whose pen was the chosen in- 
strument for phrasing the American dream 
in winged words is one of the most encour- 
aging signs of the present day, when the 
ideals of which he was the exponent have 
been threatened from both the right and the 
left. It also testifies to the amazing versa- 
tility of his encyclopedic mind, acquainted 
with almost every sphere of knowledge in 
his own day, and eager to apply that knowl- 
edge to the advancement of human welfare. 

This volume is a well-edited selection of 
writings about Jefferson. Some of them re- 
port the impressions which he made upon 
his contemporaries, ranging from the rec- 
ollections of one of his slaves to the ac- 
counts of visits paid to him by visitors as 
various as the Baptist preacher John Leland 
of Massachusetts and great French and Ger- 
man noblemen. A few of the calumnious 
attacks on him are included, and an amaz- 
ing letter from Macaulay to one of Jeffer- 
son’s biographers predicting that Jefferson’s 
dangerous theory of democracy will soon 
lead to the destruction of all liberty and of 
civilization itself. The book concludes with 
a sheaf of estimates of his varied activities 
by a group of highly competent modern 
writers. 

This book adds nothing .to the informa- 
tion already available to the historical stu- 
dent, but it is admirably suited to the in- 
telligent reader who wishes to know how 
Jefferson looked, acted, and talked with his 
friends. And a valuable feature is its in- 
clusion of excellent reproductions of fifteen 
painted or sculptured portraits of Jefferson 
at different stages in his career. 

HENRY WILDER FOOTE 
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Philbrick statement needed: 
Critics distort position 


To Register Readers: 


I was very glad to see the recent state- 
ment by Herbert Philbrick, the author of 
I Lived Three Lives, that Unitarians had 
shown more awareness of the danger of 
Communist “infiltration,’ and had made 
more progress in getting rid of subversive 
elements than any other American religious 
body. 

From personal experience I know that we 
Unitarians stand in need of some such ex- 
pression. Not long ago Congressman Walter 
Judd of Minnesota was talking with me about 
the possibility of my taking a position in the 
Far East in refugee work—he was chairman 
of the Committee involved. In the course of 
our conversation he said something like this 
(This is not an exact quotation, but it is 
what he said in effect): “One thing I some- 
what question about you is that you are a 
Unitarian and worked so long with Uni- 
tarian Organizations. Many Unitarians I’ve 
known have been too tinged with Commu- 
nism for my liking.” I tried to tell him he 
was quite mistaken at the present time, but 
I would have been glad to have had Mr. 
Philbrick’s statement. 

Of course there are few organizations that 
at one time or another have not been the ob- 
jects of “infiltration” but the fact that prob- 
ably the best informed authority in America 
on subyersive organizations bore such volun- 
tary testimony to the efforts we have made 
to rid ourselves of these parasites is some- 
thing in which we can take real satisfaction. 
I speak feelingly, as my own experience goes 
back to the days when the “infiltration” be- 
gan, and when I was told I was an alarmist 
for even suggesting that there was such a 
thing. 

ROBERT C, DEXTER 
Belmont, Mass. 


Stop “Red-Baiting” 
To Register Readers: 


The undersigned member of the Uni- 
tarian Church suggests and urges that for the 
future, all “Red Baiting” articles be elimi- 
nated from the columns of the Christian 
Register. 

The article on Twin Springs of Anti- 
Semitism by Donald Harrington (February 
issue) is a case in point. This article is a 
tissue of misinformation, and is a grave 
offense to the intelligence of all members of 
the Unitarian Church. 

Red-baiting also seems a trifle inconsist- 
ent with our protestations of Brotherly love, 
Peace on Earth, and Good-will toward men. 

JOHN E. PERRY 
Erie Pennsylvania 


Protests atom-spy sentence; 
capital punishment an evil 


To Register Readers: 


. . . | am inclined to agree with critics 
like Warren B. Walsh, that Communist 
loyalty disqualifies one for any position of 
public trust. But is our “domestic tran- 
quillity” so tenuous that the private espousal 
and teaching of Communism warrants im- 
prisonment? I wholeheartedly concur with 
the judgment that convicted spies cannot 
possibly be allowed free movement in so- 
ciety. But is that grounds for the “public 
murder of convenience,’ which capital 
punishment is? 


I have never regarded myself as a Com- 
munist-sympathizer. Yet even close friends 
have found it difficult to regard these ap- 
peals for freedom of expression, and free- 
dom from capital punishment as arising 
genuinely out of religious conviction, be- 
cause of their present connection with 
Communist proponents. Usually they give 
me the “benefit of the doubt” ... but what 
a shadow to be under! 


I have searched my soul to discover why 
this should be so. Why should what is so 
obvious to me be so doubtful to them? 
Admitted the fear of Communism is great, 
why should the recognition of religious 
faith and principle be compromised? 


I think I know the answer. Silence. The 
price of silence is loss of moral power, the 
loss of integrity within, and the loss of 
authority without. Thousands of executions 
have taken place, against which no voice 
was raised. How does our plea for clemency 
sound, then, when we say it is because of 
abhorrence of capital punishment. We know 
that it indeed is. But who else knows? And 
how could they, when we have been silent? 
We have been busy, preoccupied with other 
things, yes. Who can talk to all the ills of 
the world? We have assumed that the im- 
plications of our professed faith would be 
clear without taking people by the hand to 
point them out. But we have been wrong. 
Men and women have been dying, and we 
said nothing. If we prayed, if our hearts 
were wrung, we did not share our prayers. 
We did not communicate our distress. And 
now when we speak, at last, our very friends 
are surprised, bewildered, suspicious. 


We may well ask in how many other areas 
of our faith our “quiet surrender” helps 
account for the upsurging of political and 
religious reaction. Often one wonders if we 


can ever again speak for the conscience of 


mankind, or whether we have lost it utterly, 
to the spirit of inhumane expediency. 

WALTER ROYAL JONES, JR. 

Floral Park, N. Y. 


Stalin and Mohammed; 
leaders of militant religions 


To Register Readers: 

The death of Joseph Stalin, like the deaths 
of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt and Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, has challenged the atten- 
tion of the entire world. Its significance 


_ cannot be ignored. Whatever else the ver- 


dict of the future may be, we may be fairly 
sure that it will recognize him as one of the 
important figures of our time. Two hundred 
millions of people within his own country, 
two hundred millions in countries from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic Seas, and four hun- 
dred millions in China are mourning his 
death as that of a great and venerated bene- 
factor. In all other countries outside the 
Communist sphere of influence, except in 
India, the general reaction is the direct 
opposite. It is one of mingled feelings of 
execration and foreboding. And yet, less 
than a decade ago, the press of our country 
and many high officials were referring to 
him as “Good Old Uncle Joe,” and to his 
counterpart in Spain, General Franco, as 
“The Bloody Dictator.” The Russians then 
were “The Brave Russians,” the Chinese 
“Our Noble Allies,” the Germans “The Nazi 
Beasts,” and the Japanese “A Treacherous 
People.” Today Stalin is “The Bloody Dic- 
tator,” Franco becomes “ A Defender of the 
Free World,” while equally drastic reversals 
in judgment have taken place in regard to 
the Russians, the Germans, the Chinese and 
the Japanese. Granted that certain changes 
in circumstances have occurred, when more 
extreme changes in attitude result, mature 
people should suspect their own emotions 
or the adequacy of their information. 

Ten years ago we were looking at the 
Russians and the Chinese through the rose- 
colored lenses of our hopes. Perhaps today 
we are looking at them too much through 
the dark-colored lenses of our fears. 

In regard. to Stalin, we may be certain 
that any contemporary appraisal of the man 
and his work is bound to be less than objec- 
tive and that it will probably take at least a 
half-century before historians will be able 
to evaluate his role in history within the 
limits of reasonable error. 

Joseph Stalin has been likened to such 
dictators as Julius Caesar, Genghis Kahn 
and Napoleon Bonaparte, but in my judg- 
ment the figure in history whom he most 
resembles is the Prophet Mohammed who 
was the leader of an aggressive political 
religious faith that frankly and boldly used 
the methods of violence and suppression to 
consolidate its empire. 

To understand the full significance of 
communism, it is necessary to recognize it 
as something more than a political party 
and something more than an economic pre- 
gram. It is a militant religion on the march 
as Islam once was, and it is likely to be 
with us for the rest of this century if not 
longer. 

Mohammed’s leadership was character- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Editorials express the opinions of the 
individual members of the Editorial Board 


Whom Do The Congressional 
Committees Fear? 


The clear and present danger to the free men of the world 

today is Russian Communism: it is tyrannical; it is impe- 
rialistic; and it is powerful. So long as this Communism with 
its present characteristics endures, no freeman should wink 
or grow drowsy; his vigilance must be unceasing and his 
guard fearless. 
__ Right now this threat of Communism looms large on the 
horizon of history, and it casts a long and dark shadow of 
fear. He who enters into this shadow is half-conquered, for 
he has entered into the form if not the substance of that 
which he must resist: he has given up the freedom, which 
only courage fathers, for fear is the death of liberty. No man 
in this dark can see for himself: he can only be led by those 
who profess to see. Let us but come to distrust our own 
countrymen, and lose confidence in the critical capacities 
of our own minds in this thick gloom of fear, and we shall 
be amazed and lost, unable to find the thread of our own 
democracy to guide us aright. 

Whether the small men of the Senate know this, and de- 
liberately try to drive us into this Communistic shape for 
reason of their own ambitions, or whether they act with 
good intentions but absent-mindedly, they are putting the 
necessary liberties of men in jeopardy. 

The internal threat to the security of this country is not 
that of cold or hot war: we have lived in a garrison state 
almost continuously since Pearl Harbor, and the courts 
have exercised their ancient duties, the people have re- 
mained free: The internal threat of Communistic activity 
is real, but the courts have judged it to be a conspiracy and 
the executive arm is carrying the conspirators to lawful 
judgment. The internal threat to this country is the misap- 
propriation of the investigating rights of Congressional 
committees. Instead of doing their proper task of investigat- 
ing for the purpose of making law, they take on the coloring 
of judicial and executive procedures. 

Why are these little men dissatisfied with the appropriate 
defense against conspiracy which resides in law, in court, 
in executive power? Do they distrust constitutional gov- 
ernment, or do they distrust the personnel of the vast 
majority of the Congress who do not join with them? Do 
they distrust the judiciary, the President? 

Whether their distrust be real or feigned, they spread a 
fear amongst the people, and that fear must be resisted if 
Communism is to decrease and the lawful governments of 
free men are to remain secure. W. W. R. 


Liberalism’s Greatest 
Single Enemy 


Liberalism assuredly is a sturdy tree, else it long since 
would have sickened and died with the many crackpots and 
radicals perched in its branches. However, it still flourishes 
and furnishes shade for the weary traveller on his journey 
through life. The hatchet boys have hewed at its trunk from 
both the left and the right and had not their instruments 
been dulled and blunted by public opinion serious damage 
would have unquestionably resulted. But it stands. It will 
be standing, proudly and grandly, after the current storm of 
opposition blows itself out and is lost on the tides of time. 

The greatest single enemy the tree of liberalism confronts 
is dry rot. This constitutes a very present danger; unless we 
constantly spray with the curative mists of modernity and 
prune away branches rotten with obsolete ideas, we run the 
risk of contamination and death. The liberal position, be it 
ever remembered, is not static; we die when we attempt to 
defend any position as being fundamental. Ours is a dy- 
namic faith, greater than any position at a point in time; 
greater than any prophet of any age; timeless, ageless and 
without encompassments is the liberal faith. The very mo- 
ment that we demand conformity to any given tenet, cus- 
tom, tradition or idea, then at that precise moment liberal- 
ism fails. There has never been, nor indeed is there now, a 
point beyond which we dare not go. We, of all people, surely 
have learned by now of the transiency of what is called the 
permanent. The only discovered permanency we have yet 
found is change. Ergo, a permanent faith is one that 
changes. 

Our organic structure, too, one day will have to undergo 
change. We are the most overorganized body imaginable 
and we could just as well administer a million members as 
ten per cent of that number. We have an inherent fear of 
success and are far more committed to the safety of our 
investments than to our growth. We won’t even bet our 
money on our faith; in this respect we repudiate the very 
genius of our tradition. We live in an age when people are 
betting their lives on their faith—could we do less? It is 
exceedingly questionable whether our invested funds really 
constitute an asset or a liability in terms of furthering lib- 
eralism. It is indeed a moot question—by no means simple 
—if we could do more without permanent funds than with 
them. In many ways these funds thwart us—not only finan- 
cially, but otherwise. We do not have the will to do that 
should associate itself with liberalism. We do too much for 
most local churches; our regional operations are imprac- 
tical for such a small denomination and need renovation 
and streamlining. 

The Beacon Press should have as its primary function 
the publishing of books by liberals who otherwise could not 
get their works in print. We should work harder to build up 
sales for this type of book, perhaps a Liberal Book of the 
Month Club, and forget trying to be a commercial outlet 
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furnishing spectacular titles. Somewhere between what is 
needed and what we are doing lie reasonable possibilities. 
The Christian Register needs to be more a Unitarian organ 
and should have a circulation of twenty-five thousand. It 
could serve the needs of many specialized publications now 
being printed to circulate among “special” liberals. We 
need a strong journal. Finally, we need a more centralized 
A. U. A. We are victims of fragmentation and are wasting 
manpower, time, money and energy that we can ill-afford 
to squander. A strong A. U. A. could actually and efficiently 
administer the affairs of our entire body, without duplica- 
tion, waste or the loss of activity. We are spreading our 
shot so fine that we cannot hope to bag any game—it is 
doubtful if we can even inflict a wound! Upon our courage 
depends our future; before attempting to reform the world, 
we should first begin in our own backyard. J. Ras 


Stone Walls 


Like all other New Englanders I have long marveled at 
the stone walls which meander all over our landscape. 
Straight and true they run, yet they go up hill and down, 
they cross brooks, climb mountains, run through forests, 
frequently intersected by other walls coming in at various 
angles. “Stone fences” they are called by visitors to our 
countryside, ignorant of local usage. But the designation is 
accurate, for they are fences in point of fact. 

Like other New Englanders and visitors, too, it was with 
a sense of amazement that I learned why the early settlers 
often built their walls through dense forests. The answer of 
course is that they didn’t. Wherever you see a wall today the 
land was once cleared, no matter how tall the trees or how 
thick the undergrowth. As we gaze at our second growth 
trees and remember how much larger was the virgin timber 
our first settlers hewed down, we find it hard to believe that 


stone from the cleared land to be built into walls. We won- 
der at the physical strength which could accomplish such 
prodigies without machinery, and we stand in awe before 
the spiritual strength which drove those tired bodies and 
aching muscles to their ceaseless daily tasks. 

It was not until last summer, however, when I had occa- 
sion to rebuild one of those walls that I discovered it is not 
all drudgery. Building a stone wall in the New England man- 
ner is an art, and it yields the same rewards as the practice 
of any of the arts. No mortar is used and the stones are not 
shaped with a chisel. They are used just as they are, and in 
fitting each into its own special place in the wall there is an 
enormous and mounting sense of satisfaction and achieve- 
ment. If you have ever put a jigsaw puzzle together you 
can understand something of what it is like—except that in 
wall building you have no assurance in advance that the 
pieces will fit together. 

Wall building is a continuing process. It was in the old 
days and it still is. It is heavy work. You do a little now and 
a little then, as you have the time. Slowly and steadily the 
wall rises and lengthens out, without your realizing it is 
doing so. Then suddenly one day you behold your handi- 
work as if you had never seen it before, and to your sense of 
achievement in fitting each stone into place is now added the 
spiritual satisfaction of having turned a heap of field stone 
into a wall, level and sturdy, dividing one field from the 
next. This joy in creativity was part of the daily life of our 
forefathers. It was theirs when they hewed down the ancient 
forests of New England, theirs when they cleared their fields 
and built their walls, theirs when they reared their houses, 
their mills, their churches and their towns. Their stern, hard 
work was suffused with an inner glory and satisfaction we 
today hardly suspect. We need not pity them for their 
labors. Perhaps they should rather pity us the ease of a 
mechanized society in which the joy of creating is known 


men and oxen took out those great stumps and dragged the 


to so few. 
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Open Forum 
(Continued from page 6) 


ized by colossal works of construction on 
the one hand and colossal works of de- 
struction on the other. However, the evil he 
left behind has been outweighed by the 
good he achieved and we have shared in 
that good. Let us hope and pray that this 
may prove to be true in the case of Joseph 
Stalin, however improbable it may seem to 
us now. My own philosophy utterly despises 
and rejects the use of violence and suppres- 
sion as an instrument of public or private 
policy, abroad or at home. 

DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS 


A Vote for Morse 


To Register Readers: 


Berkeley Blake is entitled to his own 
opinions, of course [Open Forum, March 
Register], but he is acting a bit childishly 
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himself, 1 think, when he places a question 
mark after “estimable” in speaking of Sena- 
tor Morse. That is a “name calling device” 
and is uséd only when one has no better 
argument. When Senator Morse blocked the 
confirmation of President Eisenhower’s 
cabinet on inauguration day, it may not 
have been a “liberal” action according to 
Mr. Blake, but it was according to law, as 
the Senate had to concede. Mr. Blake gets 
around more than I do so he may know 
what “most people” think. I can only say 
that I and many people I know in Oregon 
and elsewhere are thankful we have Wayne 
Morse in the Senate. 
MARY HILBURN JACKSON 
Eugene, Oregon 


A million bravos! 


To Register Readers: 


A million Bravos to Alfred W. Hobart, 
for his fine article in the Register, Feb. 


1953. Having farmed in Virginia for a good 
many years, and knowing the South and 
especially the ‘“backwoods-sections” very 
well, I know what Dr. Hobart faces. 

... and the largest amount and volume of 
applause is due Dr. Hobart for his splendid 
section of the article, headlined “A _ re- 
luctance to be unorthodox.” What he says 
there is spoken exactly as I have put it to 
so many ministers and Sunday-School teach- 
ers even here. Our children CANNOT stand 
up to their friends of more orthodox de- 
nominations, when it comes to discussing 
their religious viewpoints. Our children DO 
NOT know enough about our special inter- 
pretations of the Bible, nor about Unitarian 
history, as a rule. 

Dr. Hobart should be listened to, and we 
should have different setups for our Sunday- 
Schools, with more definite suggestions from 
headquarters in this respect; despite our 
oh so strict congregational polity! 

KNUT HALLE 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


——— 
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The Conference Habit 


On Sunday evening, March 29, 1953, one hundred and 
twenty Unitarians gathered for dinner at the Washington 
Park Pavilion in Springfield, Illinois, to celebrate the or- 
ganization of the Abraham Lincoln Unitarian Fellowship. 
At four o’clock that afternoon, the Service of Dedication 
had been held, with the Secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference leading the Congregation in the Corporate 
Act of Dedication, and the Director of Fellowships of the 
Association leading the Act of Establishment. Five Uni- 
tarian ministers took part in the service of worship. It was 
indeed a memorable and exciting occasion. 

At the dinner, the principal address was delivered by 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, following a series of brief talks that 
expressed the congratulations and good wishes of the neigh- 
bors, far and near, of the new Fellowship, which is on the 
official roster as Fellowship Number 100. (Already, as I 
write, the number has grown to 109.) Delegations of Uni- 
tarians from St. Louis, Chicago, Alton, Bloomington, Ur- 
bana, Burlington, and Boston, gave a sense of widespread 
interest in the establishment in Springfield of a new and 
most promising center of Unitarian faith and freedom. The 
words spoken by the members of the new fellowship in 
the formal service are indicative of their spirit: “We stead- 
fastly set ourselves to the further building of liberal religion 
by whatever effort is necessary to bring about the early 
establishment of a Unitarian church in Springfield, Illinois.” 
Amen! The words “by whatever effort is necessary” should 
be underscored, for they are a fitting symbol of the new 
spirit of determination that is moving among us. 


~ 


61 to 100 


One of the most delightful parts of the after-dinner pro- 
gram was the message of greetings to the new fellowship in 
Springfield from one of her older sisters, the Unitarian 
Fellowship of Burlington, Iowa. Burlington is the 61st 
fellowship on the list, and the greetings might well have 
been entitled “61 Greets 100.” It was presented by Mr. 
Frank H. Schramm, and was filled with what he called 
“the exciting and satisfying life of a fellowship.” I wish I 
could reproduce the entire address on this page, for every 
word of it was worth hearing and passing along. I must, 
however, be content with two brief quotations. 


The first has to do with the practical application of our 


familiar Unitarian doctrine of “diversity within unity,” ex- 
pressed with a charming freshness and persuasiveness. “I 


presume that you number among your members at least 
two or three hard-bitten Humanists. If not, there is some- 
thing seriously and radically wrong with your fellowship— 
go out and acquire at least a couple of these indispensable 
gadflies without delay. I am also sure that you number 
among your members a few theologically conservative 
Unitarians of the sub-species Novae Angleterrae. They, 
too, are very important. These two extremes will keep 
watchful if not slightly suspicious eyes on each other, see- 
ing to it that neither gets too far out of line. And the rest 
of you will see to it that the activities of the fellowship, 
especially in its services of worship, give no offense to any- 
one, but provide satisfaction and genuine inspiration for 
all.” Could an important point be more clearly or more 
disarmingly stated? 


A Surprising Conclusion 


The other quotation, which is a little longer, ends with 
the surprising idea that “there are certain advantages in 
belonging to a numerically small denomination.” Had that 
ever occured to you? Note how skilfully Mr. Schramm 
leads up to his climax. 

“Let me urge you to get what I call ‘The Conference 
Habit.’ It is a good one to acquire. It will take you to 
meetings of your own Abraham Lincoln Area Conference, 
to annual meetings of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
to Boston for the May meetings of the American Unitarian 
Association, and finally to the great and inspiring Biennial 
Conference. At these meetings you will make many new 
and delightful friends. In and around Boston you will visit 
ancient and historic Unitarian churches, and acquire a 
new feeling for the stirring events and great personalities 
of American Unitarianism in its formative years. You will 
be welcomed and made to feel very much at home by the 
staff at 25 Beacon Street. You will come to know dele- 
gates from other fellowships whose experiences and present 
problems parallel your own, and you will rub shoulders 
with many of the most distinguished leaders of liberal re- 
ligion in our time, both ministers and laymen, and will 
come to know these people and they you. You see, there 
are certain advantages in belonging to a numerically small 
denomination.” 

If, however, the spirit behind these words, which was so 
unmistakably the spirit permeating the gathering at Spring- 
field, has its way with us, we simply will not be able to re- 
main “a numerically small denomination.” Already the 
signs multiply on all sides that the days of a small, select, 
pretty well satisfied Unitarianism are numbered. Whether 
we like it or not, we are on the road to greatness! 

If, therefore, you enjoy belonging to a numerically small 
denomination, you would be well advised to take full ad- 
vantage of your opportunities today. Tomorrow may be 
too late! 

F. M. E. 
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Society for Mental Hygiene. 
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Fear, Controversy, and Americanism 


A creeping moral paralysis grips us; we 
must fight fear, reaffirm our principles 


TO BE AN ANTI-COMMUNIST is in 
my eyes one of the necessary conditions 
of being a believer in democracy. But 
there is a brand of anti-communism loose 
in this country which is a disease as bad 
as the disease it professes to cure. 

Let me give you a few of the more 
recent examples of the effects of this dis- 
ordered and distempered kind of anti- 
communism. A month or two ago the 
New York Times carried an announce- 
ment of a playwriting contest sponsored 
by the office of Samuel French. One of 
the conditions of the contest was that the 
sponsor “reserves the right at any time to 
declare ineligible any author who is, or 
becomes publicly involved, in a scholas- 
tic, literary, political or moral contro- 
versy.” This was not a typographical er- 
ror. The Samuel French Co. really 
means that it is only interested in au- 
thors who have no thoughts bright 
enough to cause a controversy. Contro- 
versy, in other words, has become a mis- 
chievous thing. In the eyes of the Samuel 
French Co. it disqualifies an author. The 
very act of disputing or contending is an 
unclean act. For an author to disagree 
with anybody or anything is to scratch 
himself from the contest. 


A “creeping moral paralysis” 


The most disheartening feature of this 
is that a surprisingly large number of 
people would fail to see anything amiss. 
Already a feeling of naturalness has been 
spread around which gives sanction and 
agreement to this very unnatural kind of 
suppression and squeamishness. And all 
this in a nation born of controversy, 
teethed on controversy, made strong by 
controversy. 

Here is example number two. The na- 
tion’s book publishers have recently re- 
ceived a letter from the State Depart- 
ment in which the publishers are asked 
to sign what amounts to a loyalty oath 
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for the books they send abroad under the 
State Department’s information program. 
Specifically, the publishers are requested 
to certify that books submitted for export 
are not written by “Communists, fellow- 
travelers, or persons who might be con- 
sidered controversial.” 

Coupled with this request was a State 
Dept. order removing books by authors 
in this incredible “controversial” cate- 
gory from the bookshelves of our infor- 
mation service libraries in foreign coun- 
tries. No explanation is forthcoming on 
the meaning of ‘“fellow-travelers or 
persons who might be considered con- 
troversial.” The question: considered 
controversial by whom? is not answered. 

Another unanswered question immedi- 
ately occurs to us. Is this by chance the 
beginning of an “Un-American Book 
List” through which the librarians in our 
own country will eventually be hounded 
to remove such volumes from their 
shelves? This is not an idle speculation. 
Here and there, like a cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand, the self-appointed 
watch-dogs of loyalty have already dark- 
ened the lives of many local librarians. 
Who or what is next on the list? 


The problem is spiritual 


It would be possible to give a nauseat- 
ingly long account of additional exam- 
ples of creeping intellectual and moral 
paralysis in our nation. Obviously some- 
thing is wrong somewhere. In my opin- 
ion, that something is moral and spirit- 
ual in character. I know that there are 
many who see this whole “loyalty” busi- 
ness in purely political terms. I cannot 
agree. I see it as something much deeper 
than that. In fact I see it as a deep-seated 
spiritual problem which is providing one 
of the gravest tests in our history. 

What is it that has infected every per- 
son, every business, every government 
agency in this country? To my mind it is 


a general uneasiness, such as a man 
might feel when he knows that he has a 
grease spot on his tie. The immediate 
effect is to make him draw his coat 
closer about him. To put it another way, 
we are all under a strong urge to clam 
ud—to avoid exposure of any kind. In a 
sudposedly free society this is nothing 
less than a disease—and a dangerous dis- 
ease. Its symptoms are all around us. We 
see it in the ritualistic fad of requiring 
school children to profess their loyal 
Americansim every morning, as if some 
pernicious and _ subversive influence 
might have seduced them during the pre- 
vious afternoon and evening. Most of all 
we see it in the steady expansion of the 
investigations carried out by the Con- 
gressional committees in the name of 
loyalty, plus the self-appointed watch- 
dog activities of patriotic organizations 
which have a special habit of widly toss- 
ing their weight around during periods of 
nervous strain. 

To me a most disturbing aspect of 
our current fix is the perversion of the 
concept of loyalty, one of the most sa- 
cred of spiritual values. In the minds of 
many, loyalty has become a synonym for 
craven, abject- conformity to the creeds 
and beliefs of those who would play god 
in our national life. I feel very strongly 
about this. I feel that anyone who is in a 
position to speak out must do so, or be 
willing to give up his right to be a free 
man. 


We are badly shaken 


Why has this terrible perversion come 
about? Obviously because we have been 
badly shaken by the presence in the 
world of a vast, ruthless, agressive mili- 
tary conspiracy—Soviet Communism. 
Under the terrifying possibility of a 
ghastly third world war, precipitated by 
an unfeeling and enigmatic enemy, our 
nerve has slightly given way. It is irra- 
tional, therefore, but comforting to tell 
ourselves that our major problem is one 
of “loyalty” rather than one of courage 


and faith—which is really the case. 

Does this mean there has been no sub- 
version in this country? Not at. all. The 
Soviet conspiracy has reached into our 
_ midst. There have been and there are 
communists and communist dupes in our 
country. Their successes, where they 
have occurred, have rightly alarmed us. 
We have a duty to protect ourselves 
against them by every means at our dis- 
posal. The crucial issue is whether we 
can see this problem in its proper per- 
spective, deal with it realistically, and 
not allow ourselves to be stampeded by 
irrational and grotesque fears. In brief, 
the issue is one of maintaining our heads 
and our reason . . . or to put it another 
way, the issue is to remain sane even in 
the face of tremendous pressure from a 
scathingly hostile force. 

It is precisely because our sanity has 
not been too well preserved in the face 
of increasing pressures that we are now 
confronted with an immense problem of 
self-discipline. When a sane man finds 
termites in his house he does not pro- 
ceed at once to burn the house down. Ad- 
' mittedly that is one way to rid himself 
of the termites but not a sane way. So 
with the job of ferreting out *commu- 
nists, you do not, if you are sane, ruin 
the morale and the self-respect of an en- 
tire school system because one or two or 
three teachers may have subjected them- 
selves to the spell of communism. Fur- 
thermore if you are sane, you are able 
to make real distinctions between those 
who are communists and those who are 
not; between those who are dissenters 
and those who are conspirators; between 
those who got sucked into the fellow- 
travelling orbit and stayed there and 
those who long ago turned away from it 
with revulsion. These are terribly impor- 
tant distinctions, and I am constantly 
appalled at the number of presumably 
intelligent people who seem to be totally 
incapable of making such distinctions. 


A glut of opportunists 


Where general uneasiness prevails; 
where there is a surplus of anxiety and 
fear of what the future may hold, there 
a kind of spiritual vacuum is created 
into which, almost as if by natural law, 
opportunists of all stripes will be drawn. 
We have had in recent years a glut of 
such opportunists. And the prestige some 
have been able to achieve, the waves of 
suspicion and fear they have been able to 
spread, have created a situation which, 
in less anxious times, would be viewed 
by most as bordering on the incredible. 

I find myself in wholehearted agree- 
ment with Norman Corwin of The Sat- 
urday Review that “The worst aspects of 
McCarthyism in America today are rep- 
resented not so much by Senator Mc- 
Carthy himself as by people in public 
and private life who are falling all over 
_ themselves in an effort to please him. We 


Fear, controversy and Americanism 


can recall Thucydides’ comment on the 
behaviour of the Athenians when the 
campaign against subversion had lost all 
sense of form or direction. The citizens 
were engaged in a mammoth informer’s 
competition, the theory being that the 
only security lay in accusing others.” 

The times in which we live, and the 
uneasiness we ourselves feel, have, in ef- 
fect, created a new type of politician— 
one who depends for his influence and 
his power upon his continued ability to 
foster mutual suspicion and _ distrust 
among us. As long as we play his game 
he is the master of our fears. The mo- 
ment we regain our perspective he is lost 
—and if he has a reasonable amount of 
cunning he knows this. 


The challenge of self-discipline 


Therefore the challenge of self-disci- 
pline is supremely upon us. We must 
somehow find the spiritual courage to 
rise above the uneasiness we feel if we 
are to become the masters rather than 
the victims of the very opportunists we 
have created. 

But spiritual courage does not come 
like a bolt out of the blue. It comes only 
through a sincere reckoning with real 
facts and real situations. We must con- 
sider very specific matters such as 
the various Congressional investigations 
which are at the center of so many of 
our loyalty problems. Congress plainly 
has the right to search for facts wherever 
it may suit its fancy, and furthermore it 
has the right to make its own rules of 
procedure. We, in turn, have a duty to 
demand that our elected representatives 
shall conduct themselves with a high de- 
gree of public responsibility. This in- 
volves a basic question: If the harm done 
in discovering a fact is all out of propor- 
tion to the usefulness of the fact itself, 
then is that fact worth finding? This 
question has been answered by many of 
our Congressional investigators with a 
resounding Yes. 

On the other hand we have the testi- 
mony of a man who has grown through 
the years to be a symbol of American 
democracy at its best—the eminent jur- 
ist, Judge Learned Hand. Says Judge 
Hand: “Risk for risk, for myself I had 
rather take my chance that some traitors 
will escape detection than spread abroad 
a spirit of general suspicion and distrust, 
which accepts rumor and gossip in place 
of undismayed and unintimidated in- 
quiry. I believe that community is al- 
ready in process of dissolution where 
each man begins to eye his neighbor as 
a possible enemy, where non-conformity 
with the accepted creed, political as well 
as religious, is a mark of disaffection; 
where denunciation, without specifica- 
tion or backing, takes the place of evi- 
dence; where orthodoxy chokes freedom 


‘of dissent; where faith in the eventual 


supremacy of reason has become so 
timid that we dare not enter our convic- 
tions in the open lists, to win or lose. Such 
fears as these are a solvent which can eat 
out the cement that binds the stones to- 
gether; they may in the end subject us 
to a despotism as evil as any that we 
dread; and they can be allayed only in 
so far as we refuse to proceed on sus- 
picion, and trust one another until we 
have tangible ground for misgiving. The 
mutual confidence on which all else de- 
pends can be maintained only by an open 
mind and a brave reliance upon free 
discussion.” 


"Keep firing away, boy” 


Compare this statement with the now- 
famous advice given to our most highly 
publicized subversion hunter when he be- 
gan his present self-appointed career 
as the Pooh-Bah of all loyal American- 
ism—‘“Keep on firing away, boy, and 
sooner or later you’re bound to hit a 
live one!” Which of these two ap- 
proaches comes closer to satisfying the 
requirements of an ethical society? 

This is indeed a time for loyal Ameri- 
cans to be worried—but in a specific and 
self-disciplined way; not by eating our 
hearts out with vaporous fear and un- 
easiness, but by coolly estimating the 
various threats and dangers which con- 
front us. Without in any measure mini- 
mizing the necessity of protecting our- 
selves against actual subversion, we 
have, in my opinion, a very pressing duty 
to be concerned about some of the 
subtle changes which have already been 
worked by the runaway heresy-hunting 
of a few men who, to say the least, are 
not ideally equipped to be the bellweth- 
ers of our national life. 

It is already, in some respects, a good 
deal later than many of us have been 
willing to believe. The unclean label fas- 
tened on controversy and dissent, pub- 
lic disinterest and apathy over the plight 
of those whose lives and careers have 
been ruined without the uncovering of a 
single piece of concrete evidence against 
them, the general clamming up of peo- 
ple in the sensitive professions, the ever 
bolder accusations of the Pooh Bahs that 
anyone who criticizes their work is auto- 
matically a friend of Communism, the 
rising tide of conformity and docility— 
these have now snow-balled into a na- 
tional emergency as great as the emer- 
gency that was, and is, the root of the 
trouble. 


Live by our principles 


As with so many of our troubles we 
are badly in need of administering a 
sharp tug of some of our slipping princi- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A Study In Tyranny 


It cant happen here? Men of tyrannous 
purpose grow stronger in America 


fore it becomes established; once en- 

trenched, it maintains itself with ease 
against those who could have prevented 
it. This, unfortunately, is the lesson 
which, again and again, the human race 
has learned too late. The little courage 
which it would have taken to stop a 
would-be tyrant before he had achieved 
power was more courage than his pros- 
pective victims could muster. They 
wrung their hands, they muttered their 
dismay to one another, they whispered 
their fears—but they did not act. They 
were too afraid. And so a time came, as 
in Shakespeare’s Macbeth, when it was 
fitting to declaim: 


Tee: time to deal with tyranny is be- 


“Bleed, bleed poor country! 
Great Tyranny! lay thou thy basis 
sure, 
For goodness dares not check thee.” 


That is what is happening in our own 
country at the present time. Not that 
we are ruled by tyranny; we are still a 
free people who elect our own govern- 
ment. But we are indulging tyrannous 
elements who operate under the protec- 
tion of our government. In the eyes of 
many, what these elements are doing is 
not alarming; if there is wrong in it, it 
must be condoned because of the end it 
serves—or which they think it serves. 
They do not see that this is how tyranny 
has always been excused—until too late! 
No would-be tyrant announces that his 
aim is power; he is the protector of the 
people, warning against their enemies, 
the popular champion of a plausible 
crusade, a persecuted hero, intrepid and 
dauntless amid the host of his detractors. 
Thus he presents himself and although 
his character is plainly manifested by his 
deeds, thus he is accepted—by too many 
until it is too late. 
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I have this pattern—the pattern of the 
would-be tyrant—much in mind at pres- 
ent because I have just recently finished 
the new book by Alan Bullock, the Ox- 
ford scholar, on the life of Hitler. It is 
an immensely important book, not 
merely because of the completeness with 
which it explains the recent past, but be- 
cause of its pertinency to the possible 
future. We have regarded Hitler, not al- 
together incorrectly, as a peculiarly Ger- 
man phenomenon, the product of one 
particular culture, deviant from the rest 
of Europe, and occurring at one particu- 
lar moment in the tragic course of his- 
tory. As I say, there is validity in this 
analysis. For several centuries before 
Hitler, the Germans had regarded Eu- 
rope more as a field for conquest than 
as a civilization to be shared. The mili- 
tary role had been exalted, especially in 
Prussia, and the Pan-Germanic ferment 
was never far below the surface. More- 
over, there is an intensity about things 
German which does not seem to charac- 
terize most other countries, so that what- 
ever is pursued, be it good or bad, is 
pursued with concentrated energy. 

I concede, then, that there was some- 
thing unique about the German situa- 
tion, and something uniquely German 
about the rise of Hitler. But then, what 
are we to say of other tyrants? There 
is something unique about Stalin, too, 
and he could not have become a dic- 
tator—one supposes—in any other coun- 
try than Russia. Nonetheless, I think we 
should attend not only to the German- 
ness of Hitler and the Russian-ness of 
Stalin but also to what they have in com- 
mon, not only between themselves but 
with other modern dictators. If we do 
that, I think we shall find that all assur- 
ance falls away; whatever has happened 
in one place and in one particular way 


can happen in other places and in other 
particular ways. No country, no matter 
what its composition, and no matter 
what its previous history, is proof against 
the possibility of tyranny. 


A frustrated child 


Let us take a look at Hitler, not so 
much as a German but as a man. His 
childhood was frustrating; he had a harsh 
father, against whom he was mutinous 
and an indulgent mother without much 
understanding. He did poorly at school 
and was rejected by the Vienna Academy 
of Fine Arts as unfitted to enter such an 
institution. To Hitler, this was not evi- 
dence of his own inferiority but of the 
stupidity of the scholastic system. He 
might have felt the same if he had grown 
up in Chicago or New York. Presently, 
he was pennilesss, an inmate of a large 
semi-charitable boarding house for men. 
There he might have been seen from 
time to time, sitting in a ragged pair of 
trousers waiting for his clothes to be de- 
loused. The man sitting on the next bed 
was his partner, his associate in carpet- 
beating, and his ally in peddling show- 
cards, painted by Hitler, for the owners 
of small stores. 

To this man, and to any others who 
would gather about him, Hitler would 
declare with fiery impetuosity that their 
misfortune was not due to anything that 
was wrong with the Austro-Hungarian 
empire—anything economic or sociologi- 
cal—but only to the frustration of the 
German-speaking peoples, which frustra- 
tion had been brought about by the Jews. 
Already, he was turning away from the 
sordid reality of his own life, with its lazi- 
ness, rebelliousness, and resentment of 
social usage and restraints, to a fantasy 
in which he was identified with the right 


of Germans to supremacy. The Jews, be- 
cause they were attached to a wider cul- 
ture and appeared to be successful were 
the enemies of the German claim to 
dominance and were succeeding because 
they were playing the game according to 
other than German rules. As early as 
this, Hitler was saying that “it is not by 
the principles of humanity that man lives 
or is able to preserve himself above the 
animal world, but solely by means of the 
most brutal struggle.” 


“Lie, twist, cheat, and flatter” 


“This,” says Professor Bullock, “is the 
natural philosophy of the dosshouse. In 
this struggle,” he continues, “any trick or 
ruse, however unscrupulous; the use of 
any weapon or opportunity, however 
treacherous, are permissible. . . . Astute- 
ness; the ability to lie, twist, cheat and 
flatter; the elimination of sentimentality 
or loyalty in favor of ruthlessness; these 
were the qualities which enabled men to 

rise; above all, strength of will. Such 
' were the principles which Hitler drew 
from his years in Vienna. Hitler never 
trusted anyone; he never committed him- 
self to anyone, never admitted any loy- 
alty. His lack of scruple later took by 
surprise even those who prided them- 
selves on their unscrupulousness. He 
learned to lie with conviction and dis- 
semble with candor. To the end he re- 
fused to admit defeat and still held to 
the belief that by the power of will alone 
he could transform events.” 

Now, the things to notice in this por- 
trait are not those which may have been 
peculiar to the life of a down-at-heels 
petit bourgeoise in Vienna at the turn of 
the century. What we should see is the 
lack of scruple, the ruthlessness, the pro- 
ficiency in lying with conviction—and 
beneath it all the hunger for power and 
the craving for revenge against a society 
which refused preferment to a man who 
had committed himself to brutal strug- 
gle in the hope of effacing his sense of 
inferiority. Such a man is not necessarily 
a product of Vienna; he could emerge in 
Paris or London or Baltimore or Phila- 
delphia. He could even, with appropri- 
ate adaptations, achieve the same ambi- 
tions in an American rural area. 

Not until the First World War did Hit- 
ler become employable. As a soldier he 
was completely happy, sure that Ger- 
many would come at last to victory. His 
embitterment at German defeat is one 
of the features of his situation that af- 
fords no basis for comparison. But it is 
not a necessary feature in the making of 
a tyrant. Lenin was not much concerned 
over the defeat of Russia in 1917, nor 
was Stalin. Mussolini arose in an Italy 
that had shared the allied victory. Franco 
became dictator by resisting, in the inter- 
est of reactionary elements, the groping 
of the Spanish people towards democ- 
_ racy. Opportunity varies from case to 
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case, but the opportunism with which op- 
portunity is seized remains a constant. It 
is characteristic of all would-be tyrants. 


Hitler was tolerated 


Now, we cannot follow Hitler’s career 
in any detail. Suffice it to say that in 
Munich, in the aftermath of war, the de- 
mobilized corporal was soon active in 
political parties which were conspiring 
against the Weimar constitution and the 
national democratic government. By the 
growing power of his demagogery and 
the unscrupulousness of his treachery, he 
soon gained control of one of these par- 
ties, and led the famous putsch in 1923. 
And here we come to something to no- 
tice. The Bavarian Government, because 
it shared Hitler’s views about the 
Weimar constitution, and the influential 
army Officers, because they shared his 
hatred of democracy and believed in the 
Pan-Germanic purpose he espoused, per- 
mitted him to engage in illegal activities. 
They despised him but they thought that 
he was useful. Even his trial, after the 
Munich putsch, they allowed him to turn 
into an occasion for national propa- 
ganda, thus giving him a wide audience 
and increasing his following. They did 
not quite intend to do these things, and 
they did not like Hitler. But they did do 
these things in spite of not liking Hitler. 
His imprisonment was a farce. In actual 
fact, he remained the leader of his 
movement in ready and constant con- 
ference with his deputies. There were 
features of all this peculiar to this one 
particular situation. But there were fea- 
tures not so limited. The law was 
flaunted. Fairly decent people, because 
they thought it served their ends, in- 
dulged Hitler, illegally, in what they 
knew were wrongful practices; they were 
careless as to who got hurt and whether 
it was just, or who was slandered, or 
what the lies that Hitler told. They 
thought it served an overriding purpose. 


“Where law ends, tyranny begins” 


They were insensitive to the fact that 
the law cannot be lightly treated with- 
out evil consequences. As William Pitt 
had long since put it, “Where law ends, 
tyranny begins.” And it might be put 
more strongly still: “Where law is not 
enforced, tyranny begins.” We can say, 
I think, that if there be men in any 
country who are unscrupulous, tyranni- 
cal and hungry for power, and if the 
Government has a case against these 
men because they have broken the law, 
and if the Government refuses to press 
this case, so that the law is brought into 
contempt and the power of these men in- 
creased, there is need to be alarmed. 
Where law is not enforced, tyranny be- 
gins. Presently, it entrenches itself. Then, 


some day the people wake up but it is 
too late. Only at a calamitous cost, if at 
all, can they regain their freedom. If you 
think these words are too strong, all that 
I ask is that you remember them. Then, 
some day, if you recall them in bitter- 
ness, remember also that you have my 
sympathy. 

The German generals discovered—too 
late—that they were Hitler’s captives. 
They were against his starting the war 
but could not prevent him; once started, 
the war seemed justified because of his 
brilliant victories. So they were even more 
his captives. They remained such when 
the war began to go against them. They 
tried to kill him. But even in that, they 
failed. Tyranny entrenched is not easily 
uprooted. 

The politicians also discovered—too 
late—that they were Hitler’s captives. 
First, von Schleicher and von Papen, 
then all of them, even some of his own 
collaborators, like Roehm, whom he 
slew in the famous purge because they 
wanted him to use his power to put into 
effect the Nazi program. Not one of 
them, no matter what their fears, could 
stand up against him. 

The people too, became his captives. 
They acclaimed him for his victories 
without war, his triumphs through bully- 
ing. They rejoiced in his destruction of 
Czechoslovakia, his annexation of Aus- 
tria. But when they knew he was going 
to attack Poland, they stood silent in the 
streets while the armored regiments 
drove by, Hitler, looking. out at them 
from his chancery window was angry 
and contemptuous. They did not want 
war. Hitler knew it. The generals did not 
want war. Hitler knew that, too. The 
politicians were afraid of war. Hitler 
was aware of it. But they all did his bid- 
ding. They were his captives. For such 
is the nature of tyranny. 


Does evil undo itself? 


Of course, in the end, evil brings about 
its own undoing. It is interesting to no- 
tice what it was that turned the war ° 
against Hitler. If it had not been this, it 
may very well have been something 
else, I admit; but it would have been 
something, I think, of the same general 
character. Mussolini, when he was in 
Hitler’s presence, was fascinated by him; 
but when he got back to Rome he felt 
humiliated by his dependence upon him. 
He knew that although Hitler was warm- 
ly friendly to him, he did not trust him— 
and did not hesitate to win some vic- 
tories at his expense, as in the case of 
the Balkan countries. He felt that Hitler 
was exploiting him—which he was. So he 
determined to do a little adventuring on 
his own—without consulting Hitler. This 
led to his campaign in Greece, from 
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which Hitler had to rescue him just at 
the moment when he (Hitler) was com- 
pleting his preparations for the invasion 
of Russia. Hitler was overextended. And 
thus, his perfidious dealings with his ally 
brought about his undoing. One could 
say more of that, but it is not our empha- 
sis. The fact that evil means can only 
bring about evil ends, as Agnes Meyer 
pointed out in her magnificent address at 
Atlantic City, may be reassuring to our 
faith in justice as the law of God, but it 
brings no comfort when we remember 
that the evil ends contrived by tyrants 
can engulf us all. 

Again I say, as a watchman standing 
upon the walls of a city, and knowing 
what must come to pass unless it be 
averted, the time to deal with tyranny is 
before it has entrenched itself. It will be 
too late, once it is established. In the 
spirit of the Old Testament prophets, 
telling the people that the laws of God 
are the rock of reality breaking to pieces 
those who transgress them, or of Jesus, 
foretelling the doom of Jerusalem, I, too, 
as the disciple of these, my masters and 
exemplars, speak out in warning. God is 
not mocked! The evil we sow is the evil 
we shall reap and now is the time of 
sowing. 


Repudiate our proto-tyrants 


These men of tyrannous purpose 
whom we are permitting to lord it over 
us must be repudiated. With characteris- 
tic courage, Agnes Meyer recently de- 
scribed them faithfully. One of them, 
Congressman Harold Velde, reacting 
typically, falsely stated that Mrs. Meyer 
had written a pro-Soviet letter in 1947, 
which had been quoted by the official 
Soviet daily Pravda. Mrs. Meyer was im- 
mediately able to prove that she had 
done nothing of the sort and that the 
letter had been written by a Mrs. G. S. 
Mayer of Port Clements, British Colum- 
bia. Congressman Velde, who refused at 
first to withdraw his slanderous smear, 
later admitted that he was mistaken and 
tried to shuffle off the blame on to some 
poor, unfortunate employee of the Com- 
mittee, who, according to Velde, had 
misled him. But even if Velde’s story is 
correct, what sort of a Congressman is 
it who does not trouble to look up the 
evidence for himself before assassinat- 
ing someone’s reputation? 

Let it be noted: this man, Velde, and 
Senator Jenner who called General 
George C. Marshall “a front man for 
traitors” and “a living lie,” together with 
Senator McCarthy, whom it is not neces- 
sary to characterize, have set out to in- 
vestigate our educational institutions. 
Let me say, as a minister of religion 
and as one who has been opposed to 
communism for far longer than they 
have, that they are morally unfitted for 
such an undertaking. They are too shock- 
ing an example to youth. What will be 
the effect upon young people in our 
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schools and colleges when they see their 
teachers “investigated” by men who are 
reckless with accusations and careless 
with truth? It is utterly repugnant to the 
high principles of American education 
and abhorrent to everything the churches 
stand for that men like these should 
mock us with their cynicism. If our edu- 
cational system is to be investigated, let 
it be by legislators of high moral charac- 
ter who can make our young people 
proud of our American traditions. 

I call upon the leaders of the 
churches, in the name of the duty they 
owe, even as I do, to the teaching of re- 
ligion and morality to rebuke these men. 
I call upon educators, in the name of 
the duty they owe to youth, to have the 


courage to tell these men to their faces 
that they are unfit for their self-ap- 
pointed task. And I call upon our legis- 
lators and our high administrators, while 
there is still time, to purge our country 
of these men of tyranny whose names re- 
proach the goodness of America, both 
here and everywhere. - 

Let us fight communism with clean 


_ hands, and led by decent men. Let us 


get back to true American principles of 
honest dealing and fair play. Let us be 
vigilant for liberty, making sure that it is 
not stolen from us by the communists 
or undermined by our pretended patriots. 
Above all, let us remember, ere it be too 
late, that the time to deal with tyranny 
is before it is entrenched. 
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Time to Investigate Congress... 


The American people are becoming 
sick with fears and anxieties which can 
only be cured by facing realities, includ- 
ing moral realities. 

The confusion is now so bad that after 
several years of war in Korea, we dis- 
cover that we did not even order the am- 
munition necessary to try to win it. 
Nothing realistic has been done for civil 
defense, either. 

The Soviet Union is engaged upon a 
peace offensive. It is a deadly stratagem. 
It is designed to confuse still further our 
already desperate confusion. No one 
knows who is making foreign policy in 
the United States, or whether we have 
one. There used to be three departments 
in our Government: the Executive, the 
Judiciary and the Legislature. Now we 
have the Executive, the Judiciary and 
the Investigature. Instead of policy, our 
law-makers are intent upon publicity. 
They still desire—some of them—to in- 
vestigate churches. In my opinion, it is 
time the churches investigated the Con- 
gress. They would be competent, at least, 
to define responsibility and duty. 

Nor am I supposing that there are no 
communists among the clergy. I think 
there are. Not many, but a few. If the 
Government would cooperate, the 
churches themselves could remove these 
renegades. All that is needed is factual 
information. But the Government will 


hot cooperate. Instead of giving the in- 


formation to the churches, it is given to 
the Congressional Committees to make a 
noise with. Some of us, myself included, 
have been anxious about communists in 
churches for a long time. But there is 
nothing we can do unless we get the fac- 


A press-time postscript by A.P.D. 


tual information. Churches have high 
standards of ethical procedure. They do 
not dismiss ministers because they are 
accused but only if they are proven 
guilty. Let the proof be given. If the 
Committees are sincere, it is this they 
should insist upon. 

But who can believe that the Un- 
American Activities Committee—or at 
least its loudest spokesmen—are sin- 
cere? On March 17th, Representative 
Donald Jackson of California, protected 
by Congressional immunity, slanderously 
attacked the reputation of Bishop Brom- 
ley Oxnam on a basis so groundless and 
in a manner so insidious that no decent 
citizen can have confidence in the Com- 
mittee. The Washington Post printed the 
Un-American Activities Committee’s file 
on Bishop Oxnam, in its editorial section 
on Easter Sunday. It was so bereft of 
substance that it left the reader shocked 
and incredulous. Representative Jackson 
had said in the House that Bishop Ox- 
nam ‘served God on Sunday and the 
Communist front for the balance of the 
week.’ He indicated that this damaging 
accusation could be supported from the 
Committee’s file. The accusation is out- 
rageous. Nowhere does the file support it. 
Bishop Oxnam, besides being a lifelong 
champion of American democracy is a 
bishop in the highest tradition of his 
Church. This sinful man who accused 
him falsely should go to him and beg 
forgiveness. He should also go to his own 
pastor and ask what he can do to save 
his soul. 

The Bishop has asked the Committee 
to meet with him informally. It is wholly 
inappropriate. These men invite the 


wrath of God. If Bishop Oxnam had 
been a Methodist of an earlier age he 
would have held them over the jaws 
of hell. It would be good for them even 
now. But at least they should go to the 
Bishop and purge themselves of lies. 

If they will not do that, let them at 
least be American enough to meet him 
on a neutral platform in free and open 
debate. Congressmen who hide behind 
Congressional immunity are as bad as 
witnesses who invoke the Fifth Amend- 
ment. If they care for the great tradi- 
tions of their country, as they say they 


do, let one of them prove it by accusing 
the Bishop in a public forum and by giv- 
ing him an equal opportunity to make 
reply. That is the American way, and any 
accuser who refuses to take it identifies 
himself as Un-American. 

What can we do in this age of anxiety 
in a land so swept by fear to restore 
confidence and sanity to the hearts of 
the people and decency and high princi- 
ples to our public life? In fighting com- 
munists, we are using communist meth- 
ods. We shall lose unless we can restore 
our moral principles. 
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The Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Ministers devoted its annual meet- 
ing this, year to the subject of publishing. The Convention (which includes both 
Congregational and Unitarian ministers, since it refused to oust the latter during 
the great schismatic theological controversy a century and a quarter ago) asked 
Dean Weigle of Yale to speak on the Revised Standard Version of the Bible, which 
has been the most spectacularly successful publishing project of recent years; and 
it asked the editor of the Beacon Press to speak on the specialty of the Unitarian 
publishing house—controversial books. This article is the introductory section of 
his talk. The Operations, Advisory Committee of THE REGISTER voted last month 


‘that it appear in this issue. 


Controversial Publishing Today 


It fights the rising tide of forced 
conformity, which leads to tyranny 


Today we hear from every platform, 
from every pulpit, from every editorial 
page, from every loudspeaker, that the 
world is tottering between civilization 
and savagery. 

Which choice we make depends large- 
ly on the imprint of ink upon paper, for 
the flow of ink is the lifeblood of civili- 
zation. The words placed on papyrus, 
parchment and paper have separated the 
brute from the civilized man. 

And in this lifeblood, some works of 
print become the white cells: they fight 
infection in society as white cells fight 
disease in the blood. These works are 
the controversial works—the books and 
periodicals that challenge complacency 
and superstition and powers-that-be. 
These are the words of print that press 
forward the frontiers of knowledge and 
understanding despite the inertia and 
hostility that always arise to combat the 
advance of truth. These are the printed 
words that are contra and versus: they 
are against things, and they are turned 
on those who perpetrate those things. 
“No great advance,” said Lyman Beecher, 
“has ever been made in science, politics 
or religion, without controversy.” 

It is impossible for a man’s body to 
survive without white cells—for soon the 
enemies from within and the invaders 

- from without will triumph. 
It is impossible for a civilized people 


By M. A. 


to survive without controversial books— 
for soon the barbarians from within and 
without will triumph. 

Brutish power always suppresses con- 
troversial print. First, the periodical 
press is forced into a rigid and official 
conformity: from the wall-bulletins of 
Imperial Rome to the independent news- 
papers of Moscow in 1917, of Berlin in 
the middle 1930’s, of Madrid in the 
late 1930’s, up to La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires in the 1950’s. Then, when the pe- 
riodical press is shackled, the irons are 
fastened upon the book press. Books are 
harder to control: they are so _perish- 
able, so flammable—as the sackers of 
Alexandria, and Hitler and Stalin and 
Franco and Per6én have been able to tes- 
tify—and yet they are so enduring. 
Books are the final barricade between 
barbarism and civilization. 


Hold high the banner of dissent 


“Dissent” and “protest” and “non- 
conformity” are great and noble ban- 
ners. They must be kept high. That is 
the responsibility of the public and of its 
press. The sections of the press that take 
this responsibility with special gravity 
are those that deliberately and eagerly 
publish controversial writings. 

But the tide that is still welling up 


across the world is the tide of conform- 
ity, of acceptance of brutish authority, 
and of silent acquiescence. Today some _ 
men believe in a new kind of conformity 
—not that imposed simply through the 
suppression of books and the murder of 
their authors, but in a conformity that 
prevents the development of non-con- 
formity. These mechanized barbarians 
nurture an entourage of kept scholais and 
kept authors and kept publishers. Con- 
troversial publishing has disappeared in 
country after country—with editors 
jailed and murdered; with presses 
smashed and buildings and books burned. 
There is no controversial publishing in 
Malenkov’s Russia, in Franco’s Spain, in 
Perén’s Argentina—except for the edi- 
tor with a hidden mimeograph or print- 
ing press who daily takes his life in his 
hands in order that there may be dissent, 
protest and non-conformity. 


In America today the tide of con- 
formity is still rising. If it continues, the 
proponents of the arbitrary will cow a 
once-proud free nation—and dissenting, 
controversial print will disappear. 


The red and the black 


The pressure for conformity comes 
from two sources: from the black and 
red ends of the political spectrum. It 
comes from the men who say that if 
they could climb aboard a campaign 
train with a  slippery-elm club, they 
might be able to beat some “patriotism” 
into the head of the standard-bearer of 
one of America’s two great political 
parties. It comes from the men who pub- 
lish a Daily Worker under the corporate 
name of “Freedom of the Press, Inc.” (a 
title used for years), yet who would be- 
tray a free nation into accepting chains 
—chains forged in a Siberian slavery- 
and-extermination camp. These wearers 
of the black and of the red are society’s 
Dead End Kids—with blackjacks in their 
pockets and mud-buckets in their hands. 

These Black Bolsheviks and these Red 
Bolsheviks have common targets marked 
for destruction: America’s — traditional 
freedoms—of speech, of religion, of as- 
sembly and of the press. This means 
controversial speech, controversial reli- 
gion, controversial assembly, controver- 
sial press, for the fuehrers, the commis- 
sars, the homegrown demagogues, and 
the duces cannot survive if the search- 
ing light of controversy continues to be 
turned against them. 

Our noble constitutional freedom of 
the press means nothing if it means only 
freedom of the conforming press, of the 
acquiescing press, of the lace-handker- 
chief press. It has meaning only if it 
means freedom of the non-conforming, 
the dissenting, the protesting, the contro- 
versial press. 

The defenders of our traditional free- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The New Teacher 


In how many churches, by how many 
prophets, is man made sensible that he is 
an infinite Soul; that the earth and heav- 
ens are passing into his mind; that he is 
drinking forever the soul of God? 
Where now sounds the persua- 
sion, that by its very melody im- 
paradises my heart, and so af- 
firms its own origin in heaven? 
Where shall I hear words such as in 
elder ages drew men to leave all and 
follow? 
Where shall I hear those august 
laws of moral being so _ pro- 
nounced as to fill my ear, and I 
feel ennobled by the offer of my 
uttermost action and passion? 
I look for the hour when that supreme 
Beauty which ravished the souls of 
those Eastern men, jand chiefly of those 
Hebrews, and through their lips spoke 
oracles to all time, shall speak in the 
West also. 
The Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures contain immortal sentences, 
that have been bread of life to 
millions. 
But they have no epical integrity; are 
fragmentary; are not shown in their or- 
der to the intellect. I look for the new 
Teacher that shall follow so far those 
shining laws that he shall see them come 
full circle: 
Shall see their rounding com- 
plete grace; shall see the world 
to be the mirror of the soul; 
shall see the identity of the law 
of gravitation with purity of 
heart; and shall show that the 
Ought, that Duty, is one thing 
with Science, with Beauty, and 
with Joy. 


The Moral Sentiment 


The sentiment of virtue is a reverence 

and a delight in the presence of certain 

divine laws. 
These laws refuse to be ade- 
quately stated. They elude our 
persevering thought, yet we read 
them hourly in each other’s faces, 
in each other’s actions, in our 
own remorse. 

There is in the soul of man a justice 

whose retributions are instant and entire. 
He who does a good deed is in- 
stantly ennobled. He who does a 
mean deed is by the action itself 
contracted. He who puts off im- 
purity, thereby puts on purity. 
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If a man is at heart just, then in so far 
is he God; the safety of God, the im- 
mortality of God, the majesty of God, 
do enter into that man with justice. 
The perception of this law of 
laws awakens in the mind a senti- 
ment which we call the religious 
sentiment, and which makes our 
highest happiness. 
This sentiment is divine and defying. It 
is the beatitude of man. It makes him 
illimitable. 
When he says, “I ought”; when 
love warms him; when he chooses, 
warned from on high, the good 
and great deed, then deep melo- 
dies wander through his soul from 
Supreme Wisdom. 
Then he can worship, and be enlarged 
by his worship; for he can never go be- 
hind this sentiment. 
In the sublimest flights of the 
soul, recititude is never sur- 
mounted, love is never outgrown. 
Divinity School Address 


The Religion Of Conscience 


I see that sensible and conscientious men 
all over the world are of one religion. 
Theirs is the religion of well-do- 
ing and daring, men of sturdy 
truth, men of integrity and feel- 
ing for others. 
We are commanded at every moment 
and in every condition of life to do the 
duty of that moment and to abstain 
from doing the wrong. 
Near and inward and constitu- 
tional to each in this command- 
ment, and no other can compare 
with it in authority. 
My inference is that there is a statement 
of religion possible which makes all 
skepticism absurd. 
Worship changes its forms from 
age to age, but the reality endures. 
We no longer recite the old creeds, but 
the heart remains as ever with its old 
human duties. 
Truth is simple, and will not be 
antique; is ever present, and in- 
sists on being of this age and of 
this moment. 
Speak the affirmative; emphasize your 
choice by ignoring all you reject, seeing 
that opinions are temporary, but convic- 
tions uniform and eternal. 
Let us astonish every day by a 
beam out of eternity, retiring a 
moment to the grand secret of in- 
spiration we carry in our hearts. 
The Preacher 
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The Inner Citadel 
Neither forms, nor constitutions, nor 
laws, nor covenants, nor churches, nor 
bibles, are of any use in themselves. 
The Devil nestles comfortably 
into them all. There is no help 
but in the head and heart of a 
man. 
Covenants are of no use without honest 
men to keep them; laws of none but with 
loyal citizens to obey them. 
To interpret Christ it needs Christ 
in the heart. The teachings of the 
spirit can be apprehended only by 
the same spirit that gave them 
forth. 
You must be citadels and warriors your- 
selves, declarations of Independence, the 
charter, the battle and the victory. 
Every time a man goes back to 
his own thoughts, these angels re- 
ceive him, talk with him, and, in 
the best hours, he is uplifted in 
virtue of this essence, into a 
peace and a power which the ma- 
terial world cannot give. 
Nothing is at last sacred but the integ- 
rity of your own mind. You cannot rely 
on any man for the defense of truth, 
who is not constitutionally on that side. 
Whenever a man has come to 
this mind, that there is no Church 
for him but his believing prayer; 
no Constitution but his dealing 
well and justly with his neighbor; 
no liberty but his invincible will 
to do right—then certain aids and 
allies will promptly appear; for the 
constitution of the Universe is 
on his side. 


The Highest Dwells Within 


Man is a stream whose source is hidden. 
Our being is descending into us we know 
not whence. 
I am constrained every moment 
to acknowledge a higher origin 
for events than the will I call 
mine. 
Within man is the soul of the whole, the 
wise silence, the universal beauty, to 
which every part and particle is equally 
related, the eternal One. 
When it breathes through his in- 
tellect, it is genius; when it 


breathes through his will, it is vir- 

tue; when it flows through his af- 

fection, it is love. 
Let man learn the revelation of all na- 
ture and all thought to his heart: that 
the Highest dwells within him, that the 
sources of nature are in his own mind. 
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Prepared in honor of the 150th anniversary of the birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
‘by the Worship Workshop of the Unitarian Ministers Association (Jacob Trapp, Chairman) 


As there is no screen or ceiling 
between our heads and the infi- 
nite heavens, so there is no bar 
or wall in the soul, where man, 
the effect, ceases, and God, the 
cause, begins. 
Ineffable is the union of man and God 
in every act of the soul. 
The simplest person who in his 
integrity worships God, becomes 
God; yet for ever and ever the 
influx of this better and universal 
self is new and unsearchable. 
How dear, how soothing to man, arises 
the idea of God, peopling the lonely 
place, effacing the scars of our mistakes 
and disappointments! 
When we have broken our god of 
tradition and ceased from our god 
of rhetoric, then may God fire 
the heart with his presence. 
from “The Over Soul” 


The Sabbath 


The Sabbath, white with the religions of 
unknown thousands of years, dawns in 
this hallowed hour out of the deep. 
The cathedral music of history 
breathes through it a psalm to 
our solitude. 
Its light dawns welcome alike into the 
closet of the philosopher, into the garret 
of toil, and into prison-cells. Everywhere 
it suggests the dignity of sniritual being. 
May this day keep its honor and 
its use. Let it stand forevermore, 
a temple, which new love, new 
faith, new sight shall restore to 
more than its first splendor to 
mankind. 
Dedicated to thought and reverence, it 
invites to the noblest solitude and the 
noblest society, to whatever means and 
aims of spiritual refreshment. 
On this day let us be the children 
of liberty, of reason, of hope; and 
derive order to our life from the 
heart. 
Man does not live by bread alone, but 
by faith, by admiration, by sympathy. 
The principle of veneration never 
dies out. Every moment when the 
individual feels himself invaded 
by it is memorable. 
It comes to the lowly and simple; it 
comes to whomsoever will put off what 
is foreign and proud; it comes as in- 
sight; it comes as serenity and grandeur. 
As there is no screen or ceiling 
between our heads and the infi- 
nite heavens, so there is no bar 
or wall in the soul where man, 
the effect, ceases, and God, the 
cause, begins. 


Theodore Parker, 
in One vigorous sentence 


His commanding merit as a reformer 
is this, that he insisted beyond all men 
in pulpits,—I cannot think of one rival, 
—that the essence of Christianity is its 
practical morals; it is there for use, or it 
is nothing; and if you combine it with 
sharp trading, or with ordinary city am- 
bitions to gloze over municipal corrup- 
tions, or private intemperance, or suc- 
cessful fraud, or immoral politics, or un- 
just wars, or the cheating of Indians, or 
the robbery of frontier nations, or leav- 
ing your principles at home to follow 
on the high seas or in Europe a supple 
complaisance to tyrants,—it is hypocrisy, 
and the truth is not in you; and no love 
of religious music, or of dreams of Swe- 
denborg, or vraise of John Wesley, or of 
Jeremy Taylor, can save you from the 
Satan which you are. (Discourse on 
Theodore Parker) 


Social Conscience 


Men of character are the conscience 
of the society to which they belong. 
(Character ) 


Attention is prayer 


Keep the intellect sacred. Revere it. 
Attention is its acceptable prayer. (The 
Celebration of Intellect) 


Conversion 


Every man takes care that his neigh- 
bor shall not cheat him. But a day comes 
when he begins to care that he do not 
cheat his neighbor. Then all goes well. 
He has changed his market-cart into a 
chariot of the sun. (Worship) 


The root of the sublime 


I look upon the simple and childish 
virtues of veracity and honesty as the 
root of all that is sublime in character. 
(Illusions) 


Religion for Persons 


God builds his temple in the heart on 
the ruins of churches and temples. 

Heaven deals with us on no represen- 
tative system. Souls are not saved in 
bundles. (Worship) 


The noble 


The genius of life is friendly to the 
noble, and in the dark brings them 
friends from far. Fear God, and where 
you go, men shall think they walk in hal- 
lowed cathedrals. (Worship) 


A word for America 


Here let there be what the earth waits 
for,—exalted manhood. What this coun- 
try longs for is personalities, grand per- 
sons, to counteract its materialities. For 
it is the rule of the universe that corn 
shall serve man, and not man, corn. (The 
Fortune of the Republic) 


Man a stupendous, antagonism 


Man is not order of nature, sack and 
sack, belly and members, link in a chain, 
nor an ignominious baggage: but a stu- 
pendous antagonism, a dragging togeth- 
er of the poles of the Universe. He be- 
trays his relation to what is below him, 
—thick-skulled, small-brained, _ fishy, 
quadrumanous, quadruped _ill-disguised 
hardly escaped into biped,—and has paid 
for the new powers by loss of some of 
the old ones. But the lightning which ex- 
plores and fashions planets, maker of 
planets and suns, is in him. (Fate) 


Children of the Fire 


For we are not pans and barrows, nor 
even porters of the fire and torchbearers, 
but children of the fire. (The Poet) 


Consciousness 


Consciousness is but a taper in the 
great night; but the taper at which all 
the illumination of human arts and sci- 
ences was kindled. (Natural History of 
Intellect) 


A premium on reality 


Nature forever puts a premium on re- 
ality. What is done for effect is seen to 
be done for effect; what is done for love 
is felt to be done for love. (Behavior) 


What we pray to ourselves for 


The soul contains’ the event that shall 
befall it: for the event is only the ac- 
tualization of its thoughts, and what we 
pray to ourselves for is always granted. 
(Fate) 


God-moments 


The gods of fable are the shining mo- 
ments of great men. (Uses of Great Men) 


The growing Bible 


With each new mind, a new secret of 
nature transpires; nor can the Bible be 
closed until the last great man is born. 
(Uses of Great Men) 


Michael Straight is editor of THE NEw REPUBLIC, for which he wrote this article 
as an unsigned editorial. His record in liberal causes includes service as vice- 
chairman of Fight for Freedom, Inc. (the William Allen White Committee) before 
World War II, and secretary of the Emergency Committee of Atomic Scientists 
and national chairman of the American Veterans Committee after the war. He is 


author of MAKE THIS THE LAST War. 
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Communists in the Churches 


Churches are final bulwark of freedom: 
they need evidence for action—not smears 


THOU SHALL NOT BEAR FALSE 
WITNESS. . . . The Eighth Command- 
ment surely binds the minister above all 
others. Yet eight ministers in the Boston 
area were underground agents of the 
Communist Party in 1949, according to 
the sworn, and so far secret, testimony of 
a Congressional witness. We may ques- 
tion the motives of Congressional com- 
mittees in exploiting this testimony. We 
cannot, after careful review, question the 
word of the witness, Herbert Philbrick. 
While the committees debate next steps, 
churches and congregations must face 
harsh facts. 

Philbrick had no doubts about the 
men he named. A Baptist himself, he 
was promoted by the Communist Party 
as a leader of religious youth and knew 
the Communist ministers as members of 
his own cell, or of the underground cells 
of Boston. Some members of these cells 
might today assert that as journalists or 
doctors they were compelled to hide their 
political affiliations. And citizens who de- 
plore the present temper of intolerance 
might sense some fleeting sympathy for 
this rationalization. But teachers who 
claim this moral protection deserve less 
sympathy, and ministers, none. In the 
days when academic freedom was as- 
sured, and freedom of the pulpit un- 
challenged, they chose deception in order 
to gain the benefits of conspiracy. 

Philbrick declares that the ministers 
known to him as Communist Party mem- 
bers were not converted after ordination; 
they were selected by the Communist 
Party for theological training in order 
that they might do the party’s work in 
the churches. To undertake this assign- 
ment seems to us as grave a moral sur- 
render as any we can conceive; we cite 
just four reasons. 

First, the minister alone of men com- 
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By Michael Straight 


mands the divine. His place is set apart 
from all others by the sacrifices of Christ 
and with that unique distinction goes 
unique authority and responsibility. 

Secondly, the minister is given access 
to the most sacred matters in the lives 
of his congregation. One who is subject 
to Communist Party discipline is tempted 
if not directed to use the confessional for 
coercion or even blackmail. 

Thirdly, the Communist Party minister 
violates the fundamental teachings of the 
institution which provides him robes and 
a pulpit. Conscience may lead a minister 
to advocate openly some of the social 
doctrine of Communism but in accepting 
uncritically all the doctrines of the Com- 
munist Party, as party members must, 
the minister denies the creed by which 
he is bound. And those churches which 
hold no binding creed are committed to 
unconditional freedom of conscience 
which a man utterly expends on joining 
the Communist Party. 

Lastly, the minister is freer than any 
citizen from censure and review. Other 
suspects may seek refuge in the Fifth 
Amendment; the minister can draw his 
robes around him. Moreover the 
churches, unlike other voluntary associa- 
tions, find it difficult to deal with con- 
spirators. 

The powers of churches with strong 
administrative officials or bodies, such as 
bishops or presbyteries, are able to act to 
remove ministers with a varying amount 
of freedom, a freedom considerably less 
in the Protestant communions than in the 
Catholic Church. A case in point is the 
failure by his bishop to remove the Rev. 
William Howard Melish from his pulpit. 
In the churches of congregational polity 
—the Unitarians, Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Universalists, Disciples of Christ 
and others—church authorities have no 


power to move between a minister and 
his congregation. For example the Fel- 
lowship Committee of the Unitarians cer- 
tifies to the competence of ministerial 
candidates. But the local congregation 
alone can install and remove a minister. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell was fond 


of saying, “If a Methodist minister 
should stand up in the pulpit.and say: 
There is no God! we could not remove 
him. But we might find that his collec- 
tions were falling off!” That is true, al- 
though action to remove a minister in a 
large city can be made much harder by 
the simple expedient of all local Com- 
munists and sympathizers registering as 
nominal members of the congregation. 

If the facts are published, it is safe to 
assume that the old solvents of democ- 
racy will work in time. Unfortunately the 
old churches have found it extremely dif- 
ficult to obtain the facts. Charges of par- 
ticipation by ministers in Communist 
fronts have seemed insufficient to many 
congregations. Charges of Communist 
Party membership are met with indignant 
denials and have been impossible to sub- 
stantiate without the assistance of the 
government. Yet the government for its 
own reasons has declined to co-operate. 
So the churches falter, and are accused in 
turn of harboring conspirators. 

The abuses of Congressional power 
and the evils of Congressional irresponsi- 
bility were demonstrated when Rep. 
Donald L. Jackson (R, Calif.) defended 
his colleague, Rep. Harold H. Velde 
(R, Ill.), for his proposed investigation 
of subversion in the churches. Jackson 
attacked, not the agents identified by 
Philbrick, but G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Methodist Bishop of Washington. “Bishop 
Oxnam has been to the Communist front 
what Man of War was to thoroughbred 
racing,” Jackson cried. He damned Ox- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Earl Morse Wilbur receives the Unitarian Award of the year from the American 
Unitarian Association this month for his contributions to the movement. In the four- 
century history of Unitarianism, he holds.a unique positon as an historian. Dr. Wilbur 
served churches in Portland, Ore., and Meadville, Pa., before embarking upon a 
project that was to occupy the rest of his active years, to require the mastery of nine 
languages, and to take him to remote corners of the world, where the early roots of 
this free faith could be traced. He lives in Berkeley, and is professor emeritus of the 
Starr King School of the Ministry, of which he was president for 20 years. 
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Servetus’ Ordeal—Seen 400 years later 


Driven from land to land, jailed, burned 
(in 1553), he struggled for a free religion 


a 


HIGH IN THE LIST of those that 
have suffered or died for a faith that they 
held more precious than life itself, stands 
the name of Michael Servetus, the four 
hundredth anniversary of whose martyr- 
dom falls late this year, and accordingly 
quickens our interest in the man and his 
deeds. 

He was born in Spain of well-to-do 
parents probably in 1511, nurtured in the 


Catholic faith, and at sixteen entered the. 


famous university of Toulouse in South- 
ern France, with a view to preparing 
himself for a career in law. But he fell in 
with students who, in spite of the ortho- 
dox university’s strict regulations, were 
secretly reading a forbidden book. It was 
the New Testament, and the reading of 
it opened to his eager mind a new world. 
The faith in which he had been bred he 
found it hard to comprehend, for the 
central doctrine, most strenuously in- 
sisted on by his teachers, conceived of 
God as a being existing in three hypos- 
tases in one substance, one of whom had 
existed from all eternity. This doctrine 
not only confused his head, but left his 
heart cold and gave his life no inspira- 
tion. 


In the Bible: a new Jesus 


Now in his newly discovered Bible he 
found not a word about the Trinity and 
its holy mysteries, but something to 
which his whole nature responded as 
never before, for he found as the centre 
of the Christian religion the human be- 
ing Jesus. The course of his life was 
transformed, and he resolved to be not a 
lawyer, but a reformer of the current re- 
ligion. He would tell the whole world 
what he had discovered, completing 
Luther’s reform of practices in the 
Church by simplifying its doctrines, and 


_ thus opening the way even to Jews and 


By Earl Morse Wilbur 


Mohammedans who hitherto had been 
proof against it. While filled with this 
impulse he was now summoned to ac- 
company his master, the Pope’s confes- 
sor, to Bologna to attend the Emperor’s 
coronation by the Pope. Here he saw the 
Pope venerated with little less than idol- 
atry; and, along with the most magnifi- 
cent outward display of religious pomp 
that the world had ever seen, he found, 
behind the scenes, among the Church’s 
highest dignitaries not the expected. sanc- 
tity of character, but gross worldliness, 
selfish ambition, low intrigue, uncon- 
cealed skepticism and shameless immor- 
ality. 

This shocking discovery led him to 
regard the official religion as hollow 
mockery, in which no reform could be 
expected. He therefore left the Chatho- 
lic camp, and sought sympathy for his 
reformation among the leaders of the 
new Protestant religion and their re- 
formed congregations in the cities on the 
upper Rhine. Though he was but a 
youth of nineteen, yet the leaders here at 
first for a time listened patiently to the 
young enthusiast, in whom they found in- 
deed much that was good, yet also so 
much that seemed rash or mistaken that 
they presently withdrew their sympathy. 


Fugitive author 


The only resource now left him was to 
try to reach the public through the press. 
If men would only read, then perhaps 
they would heed. He therefore printed 
his views boldly over his own name in a 
little book On the Errors of the Trinity, 
together with its brief sequel. These 
made not a few converts, yet they roused 
so much opposition that he dared not 
face the risk of prosecution that threat- 
ened, and he suddenly disappeared from 
view. 


¥ Wilbur 


For the next twenty years he concealed 
himself in France under an assumed 
name, earning his living as a proof-read- 
er, and diverting his mind with studies at 
the uiversity; eventually he settled in 
the practice of medicine, and won a high 
reputation as a physician at Vienne. 
Meanwhile Servetus’s interest in reform- 
ing the doctrines of the Church deep- 
enced, and he devoted his spare time to 
maturing his views in a large book which 
he called Christianismi Restitutio. This 
he wrote and had printed in the utmost 
secrecy, and his plan was to give it to 
the world at the Easter fairs. But his se- 
cret leaked out, and his authorship 
though not avowed was soon betrayed 
to Calvin at Geneva, and through him 
to the authorities of the Inquisition of Vi- 
enna. His arrest and trial followed, and 
resulted in his being sentenced to death 
as a heretic. 

Before this sentence could be exe- 
cuted, Servetus (perhaps through the 
connivance of friends) made his escape 
from prison, and after skulking in out- 
of-the-way France for some four months 
he at last came to Geneva, on the way to 
Naples, where he was identified, while at- 
tending church, by some one who may 
have known his face in France, and was 
soon reported to Calvin. His arrest at 
once followed; for over three months he 
was kept in close confinement during a 
tedious trial, which ended by his being 
sentenced to death at the stake. He was 
executed at Geneva on October 27, 
1553: 


Theologian, physician, scholar 


After this brief review of the main 
events of his life, it is possible to esti- 
mate the character of Servetus, his influ- 
ence in the development of Liberal Chris- 
tianity, and the whole question of tolera- 
tion in religion. Passing by some extrava- 
gant judgements on him that have been 
made, it may fairly be said that Servetus 
was one of the outstanding figures of the 
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early reformation period, and the intel- 
lectual equal of any in his time: a com- 
petent theologian, a pioneer in biblical 
criticism, the founder of comparative 
geography, an accomplished anatomist, 
and a scholar with a wide range of in- 
terests. It is however his relation to re- 
ligion that concerns us here. In the re- 
ligious world his popular reputation rests 
on the tradition that for denying the 
doctrine of the Trinity he was burned at 
the stake at the instance of Calvin; and 
that he was practically the founder of 
Unitarianism. Orthodox writers of his 
time habitualy spoke of him by the 
odious term of blasphemer, denying the 
Trinity, the deity of Christ, and infant 
baptism. But the fact is that he was at 
heart a passionately religious man, who 
died with a prayer on his lips to Christ. 
He was in no sense a Unitarian, since he 
urged simply a restatement of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity in terms more agree- 
able to Scripture; and he was sentenced 
not for holding heretical views himself 
but for spreading heresy. 


No sacrosanct doctrines 


Servetus left no disciples to spread his 
beliefs abroad, still less did he found a 
school of Servetians; but his tragic 
death called fresh attention to the doc- 
trine which he had wished to clarify. 
The result was that a doctrine which 
had hitherto been regarded as sacrosanct, 
a holy mystery to be reverently pro- 
fessed but not discussed save by the initi- 
ated, came from this time on to be dis- 
cussed or even understood by inquiring 
minds, not a few of whom did not stop 
where he had stopped. It is this fact that 
gives Servetus his significance in the his- 
tory of religious thought in Europe; that 
he was the fountain-head of the anti- 
trinitarian tendencies that within half a 
century sprang up widely in Europe: they 
nearly all seem historically to derive from 
him, most definitely perhaps among the 
early Unitarians in Transylvania. 

Thus far as to his influence on the de- 
velopment of doctrine. But in one other 
respect the influence of Servetus has 
been yet more important and far-reach- 
ing; that is the influence that his death 
had upon the principle of tolerance in 
religion. When Servetus died in 1553 it 
was universally accepted by both Catho- 
lics and Protestants that heretics should 
suffer death. The burning of Servetus 
was all but unanimously approved by the 
leaders of the Reformation, and only a 
few timid voices were heard to disap- 
prove. But in the following year an 
anonymous book appeared raising a 
loud and clear voice against the punish- 
ment of heretics, which marked the be- 
ginning of a new spirit in Protestantism. 
It is true that heretics were occasionally 
put to death for nearly a hundred years 
after Servetus; yet, from this time on the 
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Servetus 


practice was more and more disapproved 
until it wholly disappeared. 

Thus after four centuries Servetus still 
deserves to be remembered and grate- 
fully honored, first for his attempt 
(however unsuccessful at first) to intro- 
duce a form of Christian teaching re- 
lieved of doctrines that made it hard for 
men to accept; and second to establish 
in it, the spirit of tolerance, leaving the 
spirits of men free to choose for them- 
selves rather than to have their faith 
forced upon them against their will. 
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Controversial Publishing 
(Continued from page 15) 


doms must remain alert to these two 
sources of subversion and of enforced 
conformity: the Black Bolsheviks who 
openly attack the dissenter and the pro- 
testant: and the Red Bolsheviks who 
work secretly for the conformity of the 
police-state while they cry aloud that 
they are really defenders of dissent and 
non-conformity. This masquerade has 
fooled many free men; even some today. 
They nod their heads gravely when they 
hear spokesmen for Red Bolshevism 
prating about Thomas Jefferson and 
Theodore Parker being “the Reds of 
their day.” Shades of 1776—the author 
of the Declaration of Independence be- 
ing deliberately lumped with today’s 
agents of tyranny! Shades of 1851—the 
man who preached the Abolitionist cause, 


with a pistol on his pulpit for self-defense, - 


being deliberately and cleverly lumped 
with today’s agents of a slave-state! 


The central course 


We must keep an everlasting watch on 


the full length of the spectrum, for at 
each end lies enforced-conformity—an- 
other name for tyranny. We do not 
choose a spineless, safe, “middle” course 
which compromises between right and 
wrong—as the zealots of both extremes 
scornfully say. No! We choose the central 
course between two wrongs. 

Those who would travel the central 
course, and those of the free press who 


~ would serve them, have a day-and-night 


positive job to do and a day-and-night 
negative vigil to keep: 

—they must constantly improve, re- 
pair, heal and extend their free and 
democratic way of life; 

—they must constantly fight off their 
enemies; and this means the enemies on 
both flanks. 

In many circles this latter admonition 
is not popular. A press specializing in 
dissent, in controversy, may offer a list 
of 250 titles, with twenty of them in a 
series called “Studies in Soviet Tyranny 
and Power’—and many estimable peo- 
ple will say that it is a “red-baiting” 
press, that it “has sold out to the 
McCarthys.” 

—Even though this same press may 
be the only one in America to publish 
a book-length exposé of the junior sen- 
ator from Wisconsin! 

This is happening today. Yet would a 
single one of these estimable people— 
fifteen years ago—have cried “Nazi- 
baiting!” if the same publishing house 
had offered twenty titles in a series, 
“Studies in Nazi Tyranny and Power?” 
Of course not. 


Don't be “one-eyed” 


These one-eyed citizens intend to walk 
the central course between two wrongs; 
yet they fend off the blows from only 
one direction: from the McCarthys. They 
argue that if you return the fire of the 
comrades then you “are playing the Mc- 
Carthy game.” 

This is no more valid than the position 
of the one-eyed citizens who intend to 
walk the central course, yet fend off the 
blows only from the other direction: 
from the communists. They argue that if 
you return the fire of the McCarthys, 
then you “are playing the Moscow game.” 

Survival of freedom and of civilization 
will be achieved only by two-eyed watch- 
fulness—and two-eyed publishing. We 
have to “beat the game” of both sets of 
extremists at the same time. To close 
one eye against either group, while we 
concentrate on the other, means disaster. 
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MUSIC for your church functions—services, concerts, cere- 
monies, out-of-doors, ete., with or without your organist, choir, 
soloist. Write: Gotham Brass Ensemble, 2830 West 28th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED: flute, piccolo; also vacation cottage to rent by wes 
fessor’s family, near sand-and-sea, or mountain-and-lake. Box 
No, 1. 


will involve their lay leaders in thinking 
through answers to such leading questions as 
the following: 


Let's continue to lead toward 


a church for men of all colors 


For generations, Unitarians have pro- 
vided excellent leadership in interracial and 
other intergroup relations in this country 
and throughout the world. As individuals 
and as a denomination, we have fought 
discrimination on many fronts and with 
many allies and antagonists. We have 
sponsored useful legislation. We have partic- 
ipated in vital test cases which have broad- 
ened the participation of non-whites in 
American life. We have written and pub- 
lished constructive religious and “secular” 
materials. We have welcomed persons into 
our churches and fellowships—in theory at 
least—regardless of their ancestry and their 
former religious affiliations. 


On to new accomplishments 


But to continue to lead in this important 
area, we Unitarians have to move on from 
past accomplishments toward new ones. To 
the extent that we exhibit actual movement, 
we have inspirational influence out of all 
proportion to our numbers. 

In order to ascertain what Unitarians 
might now do within our congregations and 
in the denomination generally to increase 
our leadership contribution in this respect, 
the Board of Directors has created a Com- 
mission on Unitarian Intergroup Relations. 
This Commission is to investigate and to 
make recommendations. My fellow members 
of the Commission are as follows: 

Dr. Erroll D. Collymore, of White 
Plains, New York. Long-time member 
of the White Plains Community 
Church and recently chairman of its 
Board of Trustees. 
Rey. Arthur Foote, Minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Rey. Albert D’Orlando, Minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 
Mr. Charles N. Mason, Jr., of Wash- 
ington, D.C., member of All Souls’ 
Church and a Regional Vice-President 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 
Miss Lillian Smith, of Clayton, 
Georgia, author of Strange Fruit and 
Killers of the Dream. 
Dr. Howard Thurman, Minister of the 
Fellowship Church, San _ Francisco, 
California. In September 1953, Dr. 
Thurman will assume his new duties 
. as University Preacher and Professor 
of Spiritual Disciplines and Resources, 
Boston University. 
Dr. Raymond M. Wheeler, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, Secretary of the Com- 
mission and active in the Unitarian 
Church of Charlotte. 

In addition, President Frederick May 

Eliot of the American Unitarian Association 


By Alfred McClung Lee 


has met with us during our two two-day 
sessions at All Souls’ Church in Washington, 
and he has made facilities of the denomina- 
tion available to us. At the first meeting of 
the Commission, December 5 and 6, 1952, 
six members and Dr. Eliot were present, but 
at the February 26 and 27 meeting all mem- 
bers listed were in attendance throughout 
the sessions. In addition, the Rev. Glenn 
O. Canfield of Atlanta, Georgia, spent a day 
with us and gave us something of his ex- 
periences in working to organize again a 
congregation in Atlanta. 

How is the Commission going about its 
work? My distinguished predecessor as 
President of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, Dr. Homer Jack of the 
Evanston Unitarian Church, pointed out in 
the February Christian Register ‘some of 
the problems we in the Commission face 
and some of the opportunities open to 
Unitarians. As Dr. Jack observes, Sunday 
at 11 o’clock need not be “The Segrega- 
tion Hour,” especially for Unitarians. 


“Token” members 


As it launches its work, the Commission 
on Unitarian Intergroup Relations is ask- 
ing such questions as these: 

1. Are the scattered non-white mem- 
bers of Unitarian congregations and 
fellowships “tokens” or beginnings? 
2. What useful experiments in in- 
terracialism may now be undertaken 
by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and its constituent units? 

3. How should the interracial future 
of Unitarianism be visualized? How 
long do we mean by “future”? 

Like so many questions dealing with 
social policies, these are haunted by stereo- 
types. American minorities have long since 
learned how “token Negroes” and “token 
Jews” become blocks rather than aids to 
integrative efforts. And a common synonym 
for doing something in the “future” is “fifty 
years.” As minority members so well know, 
the end of “fifty years” never comes, not even 
in fifty years. 

In order to get aid in our quest for 
answers to these and other more specific 
questions, the Commission is attempting to 
enlist as much aid as possible. It is soliciting 
information from other denominations, from 
social scientists who have studied inter- 
racial developments in religious institutions, 
and from Unitarians throughout the country. 


Six important questions 


To stimulate detailed letters from Uni- 
tarian ministers and lay leaders, the Com- 
mission has sent a questionnaire to all active 
Unitarian ministers. The Commission mem- 
bers hope that before replying the ministers 


1. In what respects have Negroes 
(and other non-whites) been  inte- 
grated into the life of your church? 
2. What techniques have you found 
useful in the effort to integrate Ne- 
groes (and other non-whites) who 
have on their own initiative come to 
your church? 

3. What steps have been taken to 
bring new non-white members into 
your church? 

4. To what extent do you believe it 
advisable to take the initiative in 
bringing Negroes and other non- 
whites into your church? 

5. In your opinion, what role should 
the A.U.A. play in helping existing 
local churches to re-formulate their 
practices in this general area of racial- 
minority concern in conformity with 
principles adopted by the A.U.A.? 

6. What role should the A.U.A. play in 
helping to formulate minority-group 
policies in new churches which may 
seek membership in the A.U.A.? 

A preliminary test mailing of our ques- 
tionnaire gave us a group of thoughtful 
letters which we considered at the second 
two-day conference of the Commission. The 
replies to the generally circulated question- 
naire, due April 15, will give the Commis- 
sion much to digest and think about during 
the next year. 

At the May meetings of the Association 
this year, the Commission plans to submit 
a preliminary report. This will outline, we 
all hope, some tentative, preliminary find- 
ings and suggestions. In order to do this as 
effectively as possible, the Commission mem- 
bers would value letters and reports from 
any and all who have concern and experi- 
ence or just ideas about interracial integra- 
tion. 

As the American Unitarian Association 
resolved at its 127th annual meeting in 
1952, “The practice of discrimination or 
exclusion on the unscientific and unethical 
basis of race or color is repugnant to the 
spirit and tradition of Unitarianism.” Let us 
hope that we can find the procedures— 
within the permissive congregational tradi- 
tions of Unitarianism—for translating that 
promise of interracial integration into wide- 
spread reality. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community leader- 
ship. 


For information and_ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


NE VV S News Editor, Jeannette Hopkins 
of the Unitarian World 3 
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Building plans underway in Arlington, 
Va., Ann Arbor, Mich., New York, Seattle 


Unitarian churches are continuing to 
make plans to house their growing con- 


gregations and their expanding church 
schools. 
The North Unitarian Society, now at 


Port Washington, will move a short dis- 
tance to Plandome and will build, on a 
wooded two-acre lot, a combination church 
and school. With a total in hand of $69,- 
000, the church estimates it needs $72,000 
more to complete the building. First step 
will be to erect an auditorium for 175 peo- 
ple with fireplace lounge for overflow serv- 
ices, keeping the present building for church 
school. Second step will be to build a con- 
necting wing for classrooms and parish hall. 
The Society started a church school in 1941, 
a church in 1945 growing from 39 members 
to 350 men, women and children in 1953. 
Its minister is the Rev. Gerald W. Weary. 


In Arlington, Va., the Unitarian Church 
will start immediately to build an $85,000 
religious education wing. It will enlarge the 
church auditorium to hold 350 persons 
(nearly double the present size) and will 
provide 10 additional classrooms for the 
rapidly-growing school of religion with 
present enrollment of more than 275. Or- 
ganized in 1948, the church has an active 
membership now of more than 375. The 
church was built in 1949 and the church 
school has been forced to meet in a nearby 
public school. 


The First Unitarian Church of Oakland. 


Calif. has voted to seek a site for a new 
building. While it is being built, the con- 
gregation will move to a rented building in 
the new neighborhood, bringing the church 
closer to the homes of its members. The 
decision was based on a house-to-house sur- 
vey made by the members and _ students 
from the Starr King School for the Min- 
istry and a study of census reports for the 
area. The area around the present building 
has become a slum district in recent years. 
The East Bay area where the Unitarians 
hope to move has a large population growth, 
industrial boom and “should indicate a 
bright future for the Unitarian Church of 
Oakland,” said the committee. 


In Ann Arbor, Mich. Unitarians are 
planning to build a new chapel designed to 
seat 180 persons. In the front of the build- 
ing will be a lounge for informal conversa- 
tion groups after church services. The base- 
ment area, glass from floor to ceiling, will 
house the nursery, kindergarten and social 
activities of the congregation. Cost of the 
building will be $85,000. Plans are for com- 
pletion and payment in three years. Extra 
seats have been placed in the foyer of the 
present church to handle overflow congre- 
gations. 
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MORE SPACE FOR ITHACA: A large in- 
crease in church school enrollment has made 
necessary the church-school addition to 
the Unitarian Society of Ithaca completed 
this spring. Left to right, Prof. Byron Saun- 
ders, chairman of the planning and develop- 
ment committee; Dr. T. P. Wright, chair- 
man of the church expansion committee; 
Prof. Henry Detweiler, chairman of the 
architectural committee. 
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Town Meeting 
Sunday held 


An innovation conceived by the Rev. 
Eugene A. Luening of Kingston, Mass.— 
Town Meeting Sunday—promises to be a 
regular feature of the town. He invited all 
the town officers to church the Sunday after 
the Town Meeting for a special service on 
“Freedom” stressing the responsibility of 
the local community to remain alert and 
democratic in the carrying out of its govern- 
mental functions. 

Almost a third of the total of 60 officers 
and committee men came in a body—both 
Protestants and Catholics—and were ush- 
cred to seats at the front of the church. The 
congregation and minister thanked the offi- 
cers for their service and together they dedi- 
cated themselves to serve the public welfare. 


At the University Unitarian Church of 
Seattle, Wash., a committee appointed to 
study the need for more space, reported 
that the church needs a chapel for 300— 
the present one holds 112 persons; and a 
church school for 250 children—present at- 
tendance is 130. Seattle Unitarians have not 
yet decided whether to add to their build- 
ing or build a new one. 
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New Unitarian church - 
begun in Maryland 


A new Unitarian church; already a 
strong organization with 213 adult mem- 
bers and 247 children in the school of re- 
ligion, was started March 8 when the 
Montgomery County Center of All Souls’ 
Church, Washington, D.C., became the 
Unitarian Church of Montgomery County. 

The center began operations in Septem- 
ber, 1951, under auspices of the Greater 
Washington Committee for Unitarian Ad- 
vance; the service from All Souls’ has been 
transmitted over a special telephone circuit 
to the building of the Women’s Club of 
Montgomery Center. For the past year, the 
group has been self-supporting. 

The new church adopted a $14,000 bud- 
get for its first year, appointed a commit- 
tee to find a minister, and voted affiliation 
with the American’ Unitarian Association. 
Now that the center has graduated to a 
church, the Greater Washington Committee 
is considering other possibilities for Uni- 
tarian advance. On February 27, it spon- 
sored a dinner for 300 Unitarians with Sen. 
Paul Douglas, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Dr. 
A. Powell Davies and Rev. Dale DeWitt as 
speakers. The committee is continuing its 
program of newspaper advertising for the 
benefit of all Unitarian churches in the area. 

Ten years ago there was one Unitarian 
church in the area with about 800 members 
and 300 children in the school of religion. 
Today there are three churches with mem- 
bership of approximately 2000 and 848 chil- 
dren in the three church schools. 


Joint biennial sessions 
planned for Andover 


The program has been completed for the 
first joint biennial conference of the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists. Planned for An- 
dover, Mass., August 21-24 on the campus of 
Phillips Academy, the conference will take 
as its theme: “Toward a united liberal 
church in America.” Major item on the 
agenda will be consideration of the plan 
for federal union. 

Speakers scheduled include: Dr. Karl 
Deutsch, professor of history at M.I.T. and 
visiting professor at the Center for Research 
on World Political Institutions, Princeton 
University; Dr. George Stoddard, president 
of the University of Illinois; Dr. Robert 
Cummins, general superintendent of the 
Universalist Church of America; Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association; the Rev. Milton Mc- 
Gorill of Orono, Maine; Dr. Claude Fuess, 
headmaster emeritus of Phillips Academy. 
The Rev. William Lewis of Portsmouth, 
N.H., chairman of the commission on fed- 
eral union, will present the union plan 
followed during the conference by study 
groups and discussions on the pros and cons 
of the projected union. ; 


Unitarian Fellowships 
total 109 


A national celebration in honor of the 
founding of the 100th Unitarian fellowship 
in Springfield, Ill. was held March 29—by 
April 10, there were nine more! The new 
groups organized are: Kenosha, Wisc.; Ho- 
nolulu, T.H. (first in Hawaii); Greenville, 
N.C.; Mankato, Minn.; Chippewa Valley, 
Wis.; Carbondale, Ill.; Chico, Calif.; Santa 
Fe, N.M.; Hants County, Nova Scotia (first 
in Nova Scotia). 

Fellowships are being organized or 
planned for 21 other communities. Any who 
know of religious liberals living in the fol- 
lowing cities are urged to communicate with 
the Department of Church Extension, 25 
Beacon Street: Montgomery, Ala.; Decatur, 
Ill.; Rushville, Ind.; Bowling Green, Ky.; 
West Palm Beach, Fla.; Charleston, W.Va.; 
Oberlin and Warren, Ohio; Vancouver, 
Wash.; La Crosse, Wisc.; Danboro, Pa.; 
Garrison, N.Y.; Macon, Ga.; Lakeshore, 
Montreal; Idaho Falls, Idaho; and Bakers- 
field, Fresno, Modesto, Monterey, Pasco and 
Marysville, Calif. 


Savannah Unitarians 
continue at YMCA 


An early story reaching the news office 
reported that the Unitarian Fellowship in 
Savannah, Ga. had been refused permission 
to meet at the YMCA because the group 
was not considered to be Christian. A letter 
from the president, A. I. Redel, Jr., clarify- 
ing the situation, points out that permis- 
sion has been granted the fellowship to con- 
tinue to meet at the Y after a meeting with 
a committee of the Y board at which the 
Unitarian point of view was explained. One 
board member had raised the question of 
permission because the fellowship included 
non-Christians among its members. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, 

-D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 
9:45 a.m. Church office open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Laurence C. Staples, Eexcutive Director. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society nominates 


Nomination of Officers — 1953-1954 


Rev. Kendrick R. Lee, President— 
Melrose, Mass. 

Mrs. Ralph Lasselle, Clerk-Treasurer 
—Stoneham, Mass. 


Nominations for directors 


Rey. Floyd J. 
Mass. 

Mr. William Muller—Egypt, Mass. 

Mrs. Lawrence Gould—Syracuse, 
ING bY 


Taylor—Lexington, 


Nominating committee 


Rev. Addison E. Steeves, Chairman— 
Dedham, Mass. 

Rev. Thomas A. Sinclair—Canton, 
Mass. 

Rev. Russell R. Bletzer—Needham, 
Mass. 
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UFSJ voids San Diego charter, denies 
official status to two regional groups 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice will submit to the annual business meet- 
ing in May at Boston revisions in its constitu- 
tion designed to clarify already existing 
requirements for membership, in the wake of 
several incidents based on misunderstanding 
of these provisions. 


In San Diego, Calif., the charter of the 
chapter at the First Unitarian Church was 
withdrawn by the national officers after 
church members and its minister agreed that 
it no longer represented the church. The 
chapter was accused, in January, of refusing 
to operate responsibly according to estab- 
lished procedures of the church. Since that 
time, the Rev. Peter Samson reported in the 
church newsletter that another group “uncon- 
nected with this church has begun advertising 
itself publicly as ‘San Diego Unitarians for 
Social Justice. In order to protect our 
church’s standing in the community from any 
possible misunderstanding that may arise due 
to unauthorized public use of the name 
‘Unitarian’, it is my duty as minister to state 
for the record that there is no connection 
whatsoever between the First Unitarian 
Church of San Diego and the group known 
as ‘San Diego Unitarians for Social Justice.’ ” 


In December, before the cancellation of 
this charter delegates from seven chapters of 
UFSJ met in Santa Monica to form “an 
experimental regional conference of UFSJ 
chapters in the Southern California-Nevada 
district.” UFSJ vice-chairman Howard Mat- 
son was chairman of the conference which 
stemmed from a sessions at Camp Radford 
last summer. Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, presi- 
dent of the UFSJ, pointed out that according 
to the constitution, no group can be affiliated 
as an UFSJ chapter—local or regional— 
unless it is a recognized organization of the 
local Unitarian church or of the regional 
Unitarian conference. Accordingly, the “ex- 
perimental” conference did not become af- 
filiated with the UFSJ. 


Meanwhile, across the country, in Queens, 
N. Y., a group calling itself the “Walt Whit- 
man Chapter of the UFSJ” planned to or- 
ganize to represent the Unitarians of Queens 
and Nassau. The same requirements for 
UFSJ affiliation were pointed out and the 
chapter refused official status. During Janu- 
ary, in a special meeting of the Hollis Uni- 
tarian Church, the publication of “Social 
Conscience” published by the church’s social 
action committee, was discontinued and the 
church voted that the committee be appointed 
by the trustees through the Committee on 
Committees. 


Said Hollis minister, the Rev. Vincent B. 
Sillman, speaking at the meeting: “...a 
church cannot be a Civil Liberties Union, a 
public school P.T.A., an Urban League, a 
branch of Protestants and Others United for 
the Separation of Church and State, nor a 
cell of the Republican, Democratic, Socialist 
or Communist party. There are in the world 
such matters as differences of function, 
though these functions overlap.” 


A statement from Dr. Lee to the Register 
said that the revisions in the constitution 
to be submitted to the membership on May 
22 “like those adopted at the 1952 meeting, 
... Involve no changes in principles.” For the 
information of delegates to the sessions, the 
suggested revisions follow: 

“Section I: Any group of persons, number- 
ing not less than six and constituting a rec- 
ognized organization of a liberal church or 
fellowship unit, may petition the Board of 
Directors for a charter as a Local Chapter. 
“Section 2: Any group of persons, number- 
ing not less than six and constituting a rec- 
ognized organization of the two or more 
Unitarian churches and fellowship units or 
of a regional Unitarian denominational as- 
sociation existing within a given geographical 
area, may petition the Board of Directors for 
a charter as a Metropolitan or Area Chapter 
for the geographical area. 

“Section 3: The Board of Directors shall 
further specify as needed the prerequisites for 
the chartering of chapters. 

“Section 4: Chapters shall be considered 
branches of the national organization. They 
shall be in cooperative relationship with the 
national UFSJ and generally in accord with 
the majority of items in the national pro- 
gram. They shall in general help to carry out 
the national program as well as to develop 
local programs in accord with the outlook 
of the local members. As nearly as possible, 
all members of chapters should also be mem- 
bers of the national organization.” 

As Article X—Affiliates of the Constitu- 
tion indicates, any “Social action committee, 
forum, or other group within a local liberal 
church or national liberal religious organi- 
zation, or any liberal church, fellowship, or 
welfare organization under liberal religious 
sponsorship” may become an affiliate of the 
UFSJ. 

Article XI—Active Relations of the Na- 
tional UFSJ With Chapters and Affiliates 
then specifies that all charters must be re- 
newed annually and that at least six members 
in each shall be members of the national or- 
ganization. The details of annual reports to 
the national are also outlined. 

The Constitution has long made it clear 
that the. UFSJ name “shall be restricted to 
(a) official actions of the organization, (b) 
identification of its officers, and (c) only 
those groups, official and unofficial, which 
are recognized as duly constituted chapters 
of the national organization or as affiliated 
groups of the organization.” 


Alliance nominates 


Mrs. Katherine S. Hart of Portland, Ore., 
now president of the General Alliance, heads 
the slate of officers to be presented for elec- 
tion at the annual meeting in Boston in May. 
Other officers nominated are: Mrs. Rachel M. 
Stoneham, Exeter, N. H., vice-president; Mrs. 
W. Virginia Seaman, Fairhaven, Mass.; sec- 
retary; Mrs. Marion B. Priest, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., treasurer. 
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A.U.A. Nominating 
Committee reports 


In accordance with Article VIII, Sections 
2, 3, and 4 of the By-Laws, the nominating 
committee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation presents the following nominations 
to be acted upon at the General Conference 
in Andover, Mass., in August. The committe2 
also calls attention to the provisions of the 
By-Laws for nominations by petition, which 
are contained in Article VIII, Section 5. 


FOR THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE (5 to 
be elected for a 2 year term) John Howland, 
Cleveland, O., Mrs. Ralph M. Hicks, Evans- 
ton, Ill., Frank O. Holmes, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Joseph Jordan, Scarsdale, N. Y., Ken- 
neth McDougall, Wellesley, Mass. 


FOR THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE (5 to 
be elected for a 2 year term) Mrs. Henry F. 
Colt, Brookline, Mass., Dr. Karl W. Deutsch, 
Princeton, N. J.,.Richard Henry, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Jack Mendelson, Jr., Rockford, IIL, 
Mrs. Harold B. Murch, Hingham, Mass. 


FOR THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
(4 to be elected for a 4 year term) Angus 
deM. Cameron, Montreal, Que., Joseph I. 
Dunipace, Oak Ridge, Tenn., Roy L. Pope, 
San Antonio, Texas, Mrs. Richard C. Ware, 
Cohasset, Mass. 


FOR THE COMMISSION ON PLANNING 
AND REVIEW (2 to be elected for a 4 
year term) John G. MacKinnon, Wil- 
mington, Del. Douglas B. Whiting, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Respectifully submitted for the Nominating Com- 
mittee: 
John F. Blatt, Oklahoma City, Okla., Mrs. Harry 
R. Burns, Cincinnati, O., Clarence H. Dench, 
Saunderstown, R.I., Gerald R. FitzPatrick, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., Leonard M. Hunting, Portland, Ore., 
Gerald F. Weary, Port Washington, N.Y., Mrs. 


Frank B. Frederick, Milton, Mass., secretary, Frank 
S. Symons, Montreal, Canada, Chairman. 


Emerson birthday 
to be celebrated 


May 25th which is the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson, phi- 
losopher, essayist and Unitarian minister, will 
be dedicated to his memory in services at 
the May Meetings of the A. U. A. 

Delegates will go on an Emerson pilgrim- 
age to Concord, Mass. where Emerson 
preached and the Ware lecture will be given 
in the First Parish by Dr. Howard Mumford 
Jones, professor of English at Harvard Uni- 
versity, on the topic “Emerson—Once 
More.” The Unitarian Ministers’ Associa- 
tion will gather in Divinity Hall of the Har- 
vard Divinity School in honor of Emer- 
son’s famous address there which startled 
the theological world. 

During May, a number of magazines will 
carry articles on Emerson and many pub- 
lic and private libraries are scheduling spe- 
cial exhibits of Emerson’s works. Radio pro- 
grams and other events will mark the cele- 
bration of the birthday—which is also the 
date of the founding both of the American 
Unitarian Association and the British Uni- 
tarian organization. 


Information Wanted: regarding the descendants of David (d. 
1855) and Abigail (Adams) Devens, of Charlestown, Mass. 
Four of their children were: Samuel, David, George, William 
(b. 1820). Also, photograph of Ellsworth (d. 1878), son of 
William. Write to: W. E. Pritchett 2800 N. Water, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 
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FORT WAYNE INSTALLS MINISTER: At the ordination-installation of the Rev. 


John Fordon as minister of the Unitarian Society of Fort Wayne, Ind., the following 
participated (left to right): the Rev. Randall S. Hilton, Western Unitarian Conference 
director; the Rev. Arnold F. Westwood, Urbana; the Rev. Erwin Gaede, South Bend; the 
Rev. Theodore C. Abell, Sacramento; Mrs. Elizabeth H. Reed, president of the Society; 
Dr. Preston Bradley, Peoples Church, Chicago; and Mr. Fordon. 


PENSION SOCIETY: The Annual Meeting 
of The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
will be held in Eliot Hall at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., at 2:30 P.M. on May 
23, 1953, for the transaction of the follow- 
ing business: (1) to hear reports of the 
officers and board of directors; (2) to elect 
officers and directors for the ensuing year; 
(3) to consider such other business as may 
properly come before. the meeting. 
ELBRIDGE F. STONEHAM, Secretary 


SERMON FOR FOUR VOICES: The 
congregation in Pittsburgh, Pa.’s First Uni- 
tarian Church recently found a quartet in 
the pulpit. They were witnessing an innova- 
tion—the presentation of a sermon for four 
voices in the form of a drama on American- 
ism and freedom. The Rev. Irving Murray 
produced the unique address with the coop- 
eration of his congregation which has been 
experimenting throughout the year with the 
use of various art forms in religious services. 


COUNCIL ELECTS: At the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Denominational Planning 
Council on March 25th, the following offi- 
cers were elected to serve for the coming 
year: Chairman, Mr. Andrews Wyman; Ist 
vice-chairman, Rev. Roscoe Trueblood; 2nd 
vice-chairman, Miss Eileen Layton; secretary, 
Mrs. Grant A. Butler; treasurer, Mr. Talbot 
Pearson. 


New speakers 
for May Meetings 


Several new speakers have been an- 
nounced for the May Meetings May 21-26 in 
Boston. Dr. Alexander Fleming, Nobel prize 
winner for his discovery of penicillin, will 
be the speaker at the dinner of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee rescheduled for 
Thursday, May 21. On May 22, the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice will 
hear Judge J. Waties Waring, former justice 
of the United States District Court in 
Charleston, S.C. who will speak on “New 
Steps in Fighting Segregation.” 
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Universalist-Unitarian Federal Union 


(Votes received from March 1-31, 1953) 


yes no present 

Amherst, Mass. ( Unit.) 29 0 29 
Bernardston, Mass. ( Unit.) 8 0 8 
Beverly, Mass. ( Unit.) 70 2 72 
Bingham, Ill. ( Univ.) 17 0 25 
Chatham, Mass. ( Univ.) 14 0 14 
Chicago First, Ill. ( Unit.) 58 4 64 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

82nd & Euclid (Fed.) Th 0 82 
Dorchester, Mass. First. (Unit.) (Unanimous) 
Elgin, Ill. ( Univ.) 46 0 46 


Erie, Pa. ( Unit.) 28 0 30 


Franklin, N. H. ( Unit.) ( Unanimous ) 
Gardner, Mass. ( Unit.) 65 0 65 
Girard, Pa. ( Univ.) 15 0 15 
Horton, Mich. ( Univ.) 10 6 17 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ( Unit.) 44 0 44 
Kent, Ohio, ( Univ.) 28 24 34 
Los Angeles, Cal. ( Unit.) ( Unanimous ) 
Milwaukee, Wisc. ( Unit.) 52 0 52 
Middletown, N. Y. (Univ.) 40 0 40 
New Bedford, Mass. 

First (Unit. ) 50 0 50 
Newton, West, Mass. (Unit.) 42 0 42 


New York, Divine Paternity, 


Univ. 34 1 35 
Northborough, Mass. (Unit.) 29 0 29 
North Olmstead, Ohio, (Univ.) 27 0 27 
Oakland, Cal. ( Unit.) 58 0 58 
Oakland, Me. ( Univ.) 42 0 52 
Plainfield, N. J. ( Unit.) 74 0 74 
Quincy, Mass. (Wollaston ) 

Unit. ) 49 1 50 
San Jose, Cal. (Fed. ) 52 0 56 
Summit, N. J. ( Unit.) 15 73 95 

approx 
Valley Falls, R. I. ( Univ.) 18 0 18 
Wausau, Wisc. ( Univ.) 64 13 ns 
Winchester, N. H. ( Univ.) 8 0 8 


Federated churches 


Unitarian churches 
Universalist churches 
Unitarian Fellowships 
Universalist Fellowships 


Mrs. Edward H. Atherton 


Caroline Stone Atherton died at her home 
_ in Jamaica Plain on Jan. 2nd, 1953, in her 
ninetieth year. 

After graduation from the Lynn High 
School, followed by a post-graduate course, 
she had attended Boston University. She was 
graduated in 1884, receiving A.B. degree and 
two years later a master’s degree. 

For seven years she was a teacher at the 
Roxbury Latin School. In 1892 she married 
Edward Herbert Atherton. Due to her wide 
interest in education, social service and In- 
ternational relations, Mrs. Atherton held of- 
fice in many organizations. Among them 
were “Women in Council,” New England 
Women’s Club and the College Club. Mayor 
Hibbard appointed her as a member of the 
Children’s Institutions’ Department of the 
City of Boston. 

The cause most dear to Mrs. Atherton’s 
heart was Unitarianism and as the years 
passed she gave more of her time and 
strength to Unitarian work, especially to 
that of the General Alliance. She served as 
Secretary for fourteen years; as President for 
two years. Earlier she had held the office of 
President of the New England Associate Al- 
liance for five years. 

During these years Mrs. Atherton made 
enduring friendships in all parts of this 
country and Canada. One of her greatest 
pleasures was correspondence with mem- 
bers of the British League of Unitarian 
Women. 

When a fund of $25,000 was raised in 
connection with the twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the National, now the General Alli- 
ance, Mrs. Atherton contributed her “Code 
for Alliance Women,” copies being sold for 
the benefit of the fund. 

If one were to describe Mrs. Atherton’s 
character in one word that word would be 
integrity. She had however many other ster- 
ling qualities that endeared her to all with 
whom she came in touch; clear judgment, 
sincerity, enthusiasm, loyalty, and an ardent 
religious faith. She was generous in giving 
approval especially to younger workers, but 
she was fearless in expressing her disap- 
proval of any course that seemed to her 
unwise. 

For many years Mrs. Atherton was an ac- 
tive member of the First Church in Roxbury. 

B.L. M.F.G. 


Regional conferences 
held during spring 


The 101st annual meeting of the Western 
Unitarian Conference will be held May 1-3 
at Indianapolis, celebrating the 50th anni- 
versary of All Souls Unitarian Church. 
Theme of the sessions will be: “Unitarian 
Commitment for Tomorrow.” The Western 
Unitarian Conference Ministers’ Institute 
will precede the conference. 

The Joseph Priestley Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches met April 17, 18 at Wil- 
mington, Del.; the Southwest Conference at 
Oklahoma City April 10-12; and the Mead- 
ville Conference April 10-12. The Midwest 
Council of Religious Liberals (Unitarian- 
Universalists) conducted a day-long institute 
for church leaders April 11 at the First 
Unitarian Church of Chicago, with work- 
shops on worship, membership, public re- 
lations, education, social action, finance. 
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Starr King students develop 
religious education OTA 


Students at Starr King School, training 
ground for Unitarian ministers in Berkeley, 
Calif., are taking the bit in their teeth this 
semester with a new program in religious 
education which they themselves worked out. 

Designed to provide Unitarian ministerial 
students with a working knowledge of both 
theory and practice of liberal religious 
education, the program covers six semesters. 

A basic study of the philosophy that lies 
behind religious education in the liberal 
church is projected for the first semes‘er. 
The second and third semesters will be 
Spent in a close study of the Beacon Press 
curriculum and other materials used in lib- 
eral churches, comparing and contrasting 
them with the curricula of other churches. 
More general problems will be up for con- 
sideration during the fourth semester, which 
will include a study of church-state rela- 
tions, church school administration and 
teaching techniques. Youth in the liberal 
church will form the subject matter of the 
fifth semester of the course. The sixth 
semester will include a study of adult edu- 
cation in the church. 

The course of study will center around 
weekly three-hour seminars chaired by 
Starr King’s Dean Josiah R. Bartlett. 

A committee of three Starr King stu- 
dents, Richard Kelley, Byron Kelham and 
Peter Raible, made a report which resulted 
in the basic framework of the new set 
Henry Clay Lindgren, associate professor. of 
education at San Francisco State College, 
was called in to lead a series of seminars 
in the philosophy and psychology of educa- 
tion. A member of the religious education 
committee of the San Francisco Unitarian 
Church, Dr. Lindgren tied together his ex- 
perience as a teacher of education with a 
knowledge of its operation in a_ liberal 
church. 

The purpose of the new program at Starr 
King School is to provide prospective min- 
isters with an adequate background in edu- 
cational work both with children and with 
adults. A need for more work in religious 
education than theological schools were 
providing was indicated in the survey of 
minister’s needs that Starr King School 
made four years ago. Since that time, Starr 
King’s education program has been con- 
stantly revised in’ response to suggestions 
from liberal religious education leaders. 

The program of seminars at Starr King 
will be supplemented with supervised field 
work, in which students will work in near- 
by churches as teachers of church school 
classes and advisors to youth groups. 


REDEDICATED: The Unitarian Church 
of Westborough has been. redecorated and 
rededicated. The roof and steeple were 
repaired, interior and exterior painted, the 
balcony restyled, and stained glass windows 
repaired before the ceremony of rededica- 
tion, attended by a number of Unitarian 
ministers. 


Women plan training session 


Unitarian women from the United States 
and Canada will attend the 1953 National 
Leadership Training Conference of the Gen- 
eral Alliance at Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 
Michigan, July 25—August 1. 

Mrs. G. Richard Kuch, Winnebago, IIli- 
nois, is Conference Chairman; Mrs. C. Sid- 
ney Neuhoff, University City, Missouri, Reg- 
istrar and Treasurer; Mrs. Robert Guernsey, 
Detroit will be in charge of arrangements; 
Mrs. Josephine Weymark, Cleveland, hospi- 
tality; Mrs. Ralph Hicks, Evanston, pub- 
licity and promotion; and Mrs. Herbert 
Bowen, program. 

The overall Conference theme will be 
“Today’s Challenge to Liberal Women.” 
There will be a series of morning talks on 
“Our Unitarian Heritage” and workshop ses- 
sions on many phases of Alliance work. 
Room and board for the week will be $30 
and the registration fee, $7.50. Any inter- 
ested woman is welcome to attend, whether 
or not affiliated with a Unitarian Alliance 
or church. Write to Mrs. C. Sidney Neuhoff, 
8336 Cornell Ave., University City, Mo. 


Sermon Titles of the Month 


The Egghead and I 
The Courage To Be Imperfect 
God Is In The Congregation 


The Secret Power of Spring 
The Song of the Undefeated 
Did Jesus Believe in Racial Segregation? 
What The Church Must Do To Be Saved 


Payson Miller, Hartford, Conn. 
Tracey Pullman, Detroit, Mich. 


Donald Harrington, Community Church, N. Y. 


John C. Fuller, New London, Conn. 
F. Danford Lion, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Glenn Canfield, Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradford Gale, Salem, Mass. 


Proposed by-laws for federal union sub- 
mitted by commission for consideration 


PROPOSED BY-LAWS 
for the FEDERAL UNION 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation and The Universalist Church of 
America in the Departments of Edu- 
cation, Publications, and Public Rela- 
tions. 

Submitted by the Universalist-Uni- 
tarian Commission on Federal Union 
and the Bylaws Committee 


ARTICLE I. Wane 


Section 1. The name of this corporation 
shall be the United Liberal Church Council.* 


ARTICLE II. Purposes 


Section 1. The Council is organized to aid 
and assist the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation and the Universalist Church of America 
in carrying on religious, educational, and 
charitable work in such fields as may lawfully 
be assigned to it from time to time by bi- 
lateral action of the Universalist Church of 
America and the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, and in order to carry out these pur- 
poses, the Council shall have the following 
rights, powers, and duties: 2 

a. To serve, strengthen, and promote 
Churches, Parishes, and Fellowships of the 
Unitarian and Universalist denominations. 

b. To publish books, magazines, tracts, 
and other material and in connection there- 
with to hold, use, own, sell, and assign copy- 
rights, trade marks, patents, and patent rights, 
and to grant licenses in respect thereof. 

c. To prepare and disseminate educational 
material of all kinds. 

Section 2. The Council recognizes the 
rights of Churches, Parishes, and Fellowships 
in the Universalist and Unitarian denomin- 
ations to maintain congregational polity, and 
nothing in the rights, powers, and duties of 
this Council shall be construed to authorize 
the Council in any way to control the affairs 
of any local Church, Parish, or Fellowship 
or to interfere with congregational polity as 
presently practiced in local Churches, Par- 
ishes, and Fellowships in the Unitarian and 
Universalist denominations. 

Section 3. No change shall be made in 
the Charter of the Council or in the purposes 
stated in these Bylaws unless such chang> 
has first been approved at a Business Meeting 
of the Members of the American Unitarian 
Association and at a Business Meeting of th2 
Members of the Universalist 
America. 


ARTICLE III. Membership in the Council 


Section 1. There shall be sixteen individ- 
ual Members of the Council. Eight Members 
shall represent the Unitarian denomination, 


* Other names that have been suggested are: 
Association of Religious Liberals; Church of the 
Universals; Council of Federated Liberal Churches; 
Council of Religious Liberals;. Federated Liberal 
Church Council; Federation of Free Churches; Free 
Church Council; and Free Church Union. The 
name will be decided at Andover. 
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and eight Members shall represent the Uni- 
versalist denomination. The Members shall b> 
elected biennially in odd numbered years and 
shall each serve for a term of four years and 
until their successors are elected. Each mem- 
bership term shall begin at the close of an 
Annual Meeting of the Council and expire at 
the close of the Annual Meeting held four 
years thereafter. No Member who has served 
for two consecutive terms shall be elligible 
for re-election to the Council until after the 
lapse of two years. The terms of service of 
Members shall be so arranged that in each 
odd numbered year the term of office of 
four Members representing the Universalist 
denomination and four Members represent- 
ing the Unitarian denomination shall expire. 

Section 2. In each odd numbered year the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Universalist Church of America shall each 
elect four Members of the Council to serve 
four-year terms as aforesaid. These Members 
shall be elected, respectively, by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and the Univer- 
salist Church of America in accordance with 
procedures to be determined from time to 
time by the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist Church of America, 
respectively. The election of any such Mem- 
ber shall be certified to the Council by the 
Secretary of the Universalist Church of 
America or the Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, as the case may be, 
and no other evidence of due election shall 
be required. 

Section 3. When a vacancy occurs in the 
membership for any reason, the vacancy 
shall be filled as to a Unitarian Member by 
appointment by the remaining Unitarian 
Members of the Council and as to a Univer- 
salist Member by appointment by the remain- 
ing Universalist Members of the Council at 
a special meeting called for that purpose by 
the Members concerned. The person so ap- 
pointed shall serve only until the close of the 
next Annual Meeting of the Council which 
occurs in an odd numbered year. The Uni- 
versalist Church of America and the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, as the case may 
be, shall have the right in any year when 
electing Members to the Council to fill any 
vacancies which will exist at the Annual 
Meeting of the Council by reason of the end 
of a membership term of a Member ap- 
pointed as aforesaid. 


ARTICLE IV. Officers, Directors, and Per- 
sonnel 


Section 1. The Officers of the Council 
shall be a Presiding Officer, a Secretary, and 
a Treasurer. These Officers together with 
three other persons shall be the directors of 
the Council and shall constitute its board of 
directors to be known as the Board of Ad- 
ministrators. Only Members of the Council 
shall be qualified to serve as Officers and Ad- 
ministrators. The Officers and Administrators 
shall be elected by ballot at Annual Meetings 
of the Council. The Board of Administrators 
shall fill any vacancy among the Officers or 
other Administrators, the person appointed to 
hold office until the adjournment of the next 
Annual Meeting. 


Section 2. The term of office for Officers 
and Administrators shall be for one year. A 
person elected at an Annual Meeting shall 
take office immediately upon the adjourn- 
ment thereof and shall serve until the ad- 
journment of the next Annual Meeting or 
until his successor has qualified. 

Section 3. The Board of Administrators 
shall meet from time to time on five days’ 
notice given by the Secretary or Presiding 


Officer. The Administrators shall have charg: 


of the business and affairs of the Council be- 
tween meetings of the Members, shall report 
to each meeting of the Members all business 
transacted by them since their last report 
and shall carry out the policies prescribed 
by the Members. The Board of Administra- 
tors may call special meetings of the Council. 
Four members of the Board of Administra- 
tors shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 4. All Officers shall have equal ex- 
ecutive authority. Except for presiding at 
meetings, the Presiding Officer shall have no 
other paramount authority. 

Section 5. The Treasurer, who shall be 
bonded, and the Secretary shall perform the 
duties usually pertaining to their respective 
offices, and the Presiding Officer, the Secre- 
tary, and the Treasurer shall each perform 
such additional duties as the Board of Ad- 
ministrators shall from time to time delegate 
to them. If required by law, the Secretary 
shall be a resident of the State where the 
Council is incorporated. 

Section 6. The Board of Administrators 
may from time to time appoint one or more 
executives to carry on the day-to-day activi- 
ties of the Council, but no such executive 
shall be an Officer, Administrator, or Mem- 
ber of the Council. 

Section 7. The Board of Administrators 
may from time to time appoint committees 
to assist in carrying on the work of the Coun- 
cil, and a person need not be a Member of 
the Council to be eligible to serve on such 
a committee. 


ARTICLE V. Meetings of the Council 


Section 1. The Annual Meeting of the 
Council shall be held each year in the month 
of November.on such day and at such time 
and place as the Board of Administrators 
from time to time shall determine. 

Section 2. The Board of Administrators 
from time to time shall prescribe the form 
and manner of giving notice of all meetings 
of the Council. 

Section 3. A quorum for any meeting of 
the Council shall consist of not less than 
nine Members. 

Section 4. The fiscal year of the Council 
shall be the calendar year. 

Section 5. The Members shall meet at 
least quarterly and at other times when 
necessary. At each meeting they shall con- 
sider and determine matters of general policy 
and shall have the power to make appropri- 
ations. 


ARTICLE VI. Nominations 


Section 1. Officers and Administrators 
shall be nominated by a committee of the 
Members, elected at each Annual Meeting 
to make nominations for the following year. 
If there shall be a failure to nominate any 
person as an Officer or an Administrator, 
nominations may be made by any Member 
at the Annual Meeting. 
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ARTICLE VII. Finances. 


Section 1. The Council shall be financed 
by appropriations provided by or through the 
American Unitarian Association and the Uni- 
versalist Church of America and from gifts 
received by the Council from any organiza- 
tion or person. The Council shall not itself 
engage in money-raising activities or make 
direct appeals to the Universalist or Unitar- 
ian Churches, Parishes, or Fellowships or 
individual Unitarians or Universalists; but 
nothing in the foregoing provision shall pre- 
vent the Council from participating and co- 
operating in financial appeals conducted by 
the United Unitarian Appeal and the Univer- 
salist Unified Appeal. 

Section 2. The Council may invest, rein- 
vest, and manage its capital funds and is 
hereby expressly empowered, so far as per- 
mitted by law, to delegate either to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association or the Universal- 
ist Church of America the investment, re- 
investment, and management of any or all 
of its capital funds. 

Section 3. No Officer, member of the 
Board of Administrators, or Member of the 
' Council shall receive any salary from the 
Council. 


ARTICLE VIII. Termination 


Section 1. If either the Universalist 
Church of America or the American Unitar- 
ian Association by authority voted at a Busi- 
ness Meeting of the Members notifies the 
Council that circumstances require the termi- 
nation of joint Unitarian-Universalist opera- 
tions by the Council, then the Officers, Ad- 
ministrators, and Members shall, as soon as 
may be, wind up the affairs of the Council 
and discontinue all operations and cause the 
corporation to be dissolved. In case of dis- 
solution, the assets of the Council, after pay- 
ment of all outstanding obligations, shall be 
distributed equally between the Universalist 
Church of America and the American Uni- 
tarian Association, or in such other equitable 
manner as they shall agree upon. 


ARTICLE IX. Amendments 


Section 1. These Bylaws may be amended 
at any Annual Meeting of the Council by a 
three-quarters vote of those present and en- 
titled to vote at such meeting, provided that 
the substance of any proposed amendment 
shall have been stated in the call for the 
meeting; provided further, however, that no 
amendment to these Bylaws shall take effect 
until approved at a Business Meeting of the 
Members of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation and at a Business Meeting of the Mem- 
bers of the Universalist Church of America. 


ARTICLE X. Temporary Provisions. 


Section 1. This Article X is enacted to 
provide all power and authority necessary to 
permit the formation of the Council in 1953 
and to put the foregoing Articles into effect 
and to provide the special procedures re- 
quired between the date when the Council 
is organized and the Annual Meeting of the 
Council in 1955. For these purposes, not- 
withstanding any provisions in the preceding 
nine Articles, this Article X, to the extent that 
it is necessary, shall suspend, alter, or sup- 
plement, in whole or in part, any of said 
nine Articles. This Article X, being necessary 


only for the limited purposes stated above, 
notwithstanding any provisions in said nine 
Articles and without the approval of the 
American Unitarian Association and the Uni- 
versalist Church of America and without any 
vote or action by the Members of the Coun- 
cil, shall stand repealed at the end of the 
Annual Meeting of the Council held in 1955. 

Section 2. The first sixteen Members of 
the Council shall be elected by the persons 
who meet to form the corporation. Eight 
shall represent the UCA and eight shall 
represent the AUA. Four Unitarians and four 
Universalists shall be elected by the incorpo- 
rators for terms which shall expire at the 
close of the Council’s Annual Meeting in 
1955; and four Unitarians and four Univer- 
salists shall be elected by the incorporators 
for terms which shall expire at the close of 
the Council’s Annual meeting in 1957. Mem- 
bers elected to serve only until 1955 shall not 
be considered to have served a full term and 
may therefore, after 1955, be eligible imme- 
diately to serve two consecutive four-year 
terms. 

Section 3. In accordance with the laws of 
the state of incorporation, the incorporators 
or the first Members of the Council or the 
Board of Administrators shall severally have 
all necessary powers to elect the first Officers 
and the first Board of Administrators. The 
Officers and Administrators so elected shall 
serve until the end of the Annual Meeting of 
the Council in 1955. 


Votes to be taken separately by the dele- 
gates attending the business meetings of the 
Universalist Church of America and the 
American Unitarian Association at Andover, 
Massachusetts, in August, 1953. 


The following votes may be varied 
somewhat to meet particular require- 
ments of either the AUA or the 
UCA. Reference to “Board of Di- 
rectors” includes “Board of Trus- 
tees” which is the title of the goy- 
erning body of the UCA.) 

Vote 1. That the Board of Directors of 
the AUA appoint three persons to serve 
with three others appointed by the UCA, 
said persons to have all necessary authority 
to meet as incorporators of a corporation 
to be known as the United Liberal Church 
Council with authority to adopt bylaws in 
the form approved at this Bienniel Con- 
ference. 

Vote 2. That at the organization meeting 
of the United Liberal Church Council said 
incorporators shall elect the eight persons 
as Members of the Council designated by 
action taken at this Biennial Conference. 
Vote 3. That this Biennial Conference in- 
structs the Board of Directors to delegate 
to the United Liberal Church Council the 
responsibility of carrying on work for 
Churches, Parishes, and Fellowships in the 
fields of Publications, Education, and Public 
Relations, provided that similar authority 
is vested in the Council by the UCA; and 
that until further action is taken by a Busi- 
ness Meeting of the Members of the Asso- 
ciation and by a Business Meeting of the 
Members of the UCA, no other fields of 
endeavor shall be delegated to the Council. 
Vote 4. In carrying out the foregoing 
vote, the Board of Directors shall have full 
authority to determine the manner in which 
the functions now being performed by the 


(note: 


AUA in said three fields shall be transferred 
to the United Liberal Church Council, and 
to determine the time when and the extent 
to which specific functions shall be under- 
taken by the Council with due regard to 
the requirements of the UCA and all to the 
end that service to the Churches, Parishes, 
and Fellowships shall not be disrupted; it 
being understood, however, that full dele- 
gation of operations in the said three fields 
is desired as soon as possible. 

Vote 5. The Board of Directors is directed 
to prepare rules and regulations for the 
election of Members of the United Liberal 
Church Council in 1955 which shall include 
provisions for securing the advice of the 
Association’s Nominating Committee and 
to consider whether any amendments to the 
Bylaws of the Association are required with 
respect to such elections or any other mat- 
ters affecting the Council. 


The Commission will present Resolutions at 
Andover calling for the continuation of joint 
biennial conferences and, in 1955, for the 
appointment of a Joint Planning Commis- 
sion to evaluate the activities of Federal 
Union and to suggest future steps. 
Respectfully submitted by the Universalist-Uni- 
tarian Commission on Federal Union: Rev. William 
W. Lewis, chairman; Rev. Edna P. Bruner, secre- 
tary; Mrs. J. Russell Bowman, Mr. Frank B. 
Frederick, Mr. Roland B. Greeley, Rev. Raymond 
Hopkins, Mr. C. Leon Hopper, Mrs. Danforth B. 
Lincoln, Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Mr. Richard Wood- 
man; Bylaws Committee: Mr. Alan Sawyer, chair- 
man; Rev. George N. Marshall, secretary; Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner, Mr. Frank B. Frederick, Rev. 
William W. Lewis, Rev. Mason F. McGinness. 


Women promote 
liberal religion 


Alliance women are helping Unitarian ad- 
vance by: 

An interesting quiz on church organization 
and a program on church history in New- 
burgh, N. Y.; selling Beacon Press books and 
using the profits to purchase books for the 
Unitarian Church Library in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.; a program on Outstanding Contem- 
porary Unitarian Women in Erie, Pa.; a joint 
meeting of the Alliances of the three Cleve- 
land churches to hear Mrs. Dudley Moore’s 
first hand report of the work of the Unitarian 
Service Committee in its educational missions 
to Germany, Korea and Japan, and here at 
home with the Navajo Indians; giving sub- 
scriptions to the Christian Register to 
four libraries in suburbs near the West Shore 
Cleveland Church; presenting to libraries 
copies of Beacon Press pamphlets when a 
survey revealed a dearth of material on 
Unitarianism. Pamphlets used were “For 
Freedom and Belief” by Paul Carnes, “In- 
troducing Unitarianism” by John Nichols 
Booth, “10 Elements of the Unitarian Re- 
ligion” by Robert Raible, and “Unitarianism, 
What Is It?” and “Do Unitarians Believe 
Less?” by A. Powell Davies; at King’s Chapel, 
a speech by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
“Our Exciting Future” in Boston, Mass., by 
conducting a discussion in Fairhaven, Mass., 
on “The Beginnings of Unitarianism in Amer- 
ica.” 
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1953 


Unitarian Summer Institutes, Conferences, 


1953 


and Summer Assemblies 


JUNE 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES CON- 
FERENCE (for Religious Educators) 


Dates: June 12, 13, 14 
Place: Pocono Crest Hotels, Pocono Pines, 
Pa. 
Cost: $6.50 per day per person, double 
room, running water 
$1.00 single addition 
$7.50 per day per person, double room 
with bath 
$2.50 Registration fee 
Registrar: Mrs. D. R. Brouard, 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


10 Park 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST INSTITUTE of 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS (family institute) 
Dates: June 20-27 inclusive—from 3:00 


p.m. first day to noon on the last day 
Place: Camp Radford, Seven Oaks, Cal. 


Cost: $27.50, including registration fee, 
adults. 

$25.00, including registration fee, youths 
15-21 


$19.00, children under 14. 50¢ Insurance 
for each person. 
$16.00, each, two children in family. 
$13.00 each, three children in family, 
$5.00 Registration fee. 
$5.00 each, children under five years 
Part-timers: $1.00 per day registration fee; 
$1.00 per night lodging. Meals—$1.00 
breakfast, $1.25 lunch, $1.50 dinner. 
Registrar: Mrs. Romaine F. Hixson, 224 W. 
Live Oak St., San Gabriel, Cal. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN YOUTH CON- 
FERENCE (AUY-UYF) 


Dates: June 21-28 

Place: Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana 

Cost: $21.50 

Registrar: AUY Office, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


ALL STAR FAMILY CONFERENCE (for 

Families) 

Dates: June 27-July 4 

Place: Star Island, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Cost: $35.00 adults, $24.50 children 6-11, 
$17.50 children 2-5, $7.00 children under 
2} 

Registrar: Rosalind S. Holt, 16 Ingleside 
Ave., Pennington, N. J. 


MEADVILLE UNITARIAN SUMMER 
CONFERENCE INSTITUTE (for Religi- 
ous Educators, Adults, Alliance, Sr. and 
Jr. AUY) 

Dates: June 27-July 3 

Place: Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Cost: $40.00 adults, $25.00 for first child 
under 12; $20.00 for each additional child 
under 12 in same family. 

Registrar: Mrs. Wm. J. Novotny, 20701 
Kinsman Rd., Cleveland 22, Ohio. 


CHAUTAUQUA—UNITARIAN HOUSE 

(for all Unitarians) 

Dates: June 29-August 29 

Place: Unitarian House, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Cost: $2.00 per night 

Registrar: The Rev. Grant A. Butler, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MIDWEST SUMMER ASSEMBLY (Lake 
Geneva Conference) 

Dates: June 28-July 4 

Place: College Camp, Wisconsin 

For further information write to the Rev. 


Randall S. Hilton, 700 Oakwood Blvd.,- 


Chicago 15, Ill. 


NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL CON- 

FERENCE (AUY) 

Dates: June 20-27 

Place: Star Island, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Cost: $28.00, including Registration Fee 

Registrar: Miss Sherry Floe, 30 Richardson 
Road, Belmont, Mass. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
CAMP 


Dates: June 27-July 18 (three weekly 
periods; campers will enroll for 1, 2, or 3 
weeks) 

Place: Rowe, Mass. 

Cost: $17.00 weekly; Registration fee, $3.00; 
Health fee, $1.00 

Director: The Rev. Geo. N. Marshall, 639 
Main St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


JULY 


STAR ISLAND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

WEEK 

Dates: July 4-11 

Place: Star Island, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Cost: $43.30, including boat fare and in- 
surance 

Registrar: Mrs. Thomas Fenton, 755 Dart- 
mouth St., South Dartmouth, Mass. 


NORTHEAST ALLIANCE CONFERENCE 
(for all interested Alliance women) 
Dates: July 11-18 

Place: Star Island, Portsmouth, N. H. 


' Cost: $35.00-$39.00 plus $5.00 registration 


and necessary travel expenses 
Registrar: Mrs. Richard C. Ware, 255 S. 
Main Street, Cohasset, Mass. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE — WORLD 

ORDER (inter-denominational group) 

Dates: July-18-25 

Place: Star Island, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Cost: Registration $7.50 per person; Board 
& Room, $35.00-$39.00 for week 

Registrar: Mrs. Robert Frost, 84 Walker 
Street, Newtonville 60, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE IN- 

STITUTE 

Dates: July 18-25 

Place: Star Island, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Cost: Same as rates for World Order Con- 
ference, as the two are being held in con- 
junction, one with the other. 

Registrar: Mr. H. Talbot Pearson, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


ROWE JUNIOR HIGH CAMP 

Dates: July 19-August 8 

Place: Rowe, Mass. 

Cost: $65.00 

Registrar: The Rev. James Brewer, 86 Wal- 
nut Street, Natick, Mass. 


NATIONAL LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

CONFERENCE of the GENERAL ALLI- 

ANCE 

Dates: July 25-August 1 

Place: Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Cost: $30.00, plus registration fee 

Registrar: Mrs. C. Sidney Neuhoff, 8336 
Cornell Ave., University City 24, Mo. 


AUGUST 


NORTHWEST UNITARIAN SUMMER 

CONFERENCE (for churches, fellowships, 

Alliance, liberal religious educators, AUY) 

Dates: Aug. 9-16 

Place: Lewis & Clark College, Portland 1, 
Oregon 

Cost: $28.00 room and board (approx.); 
$7.00-$10.00, registration 

Contact—Dr. Stuart Chapman, Route #1, 
Box 1605, Edmonds, Washington 


STEBBINS INSTITUTE (for Religious 
Educators, Adults, churchmanship, AUY) 


Dates: Aug. 23-30 

Place, Asilmar, Pacific Grove, Cal. 

Cost: $35.00 and up, adults, $28.00 and up, 
children 
Adult registration fee, $6.00; 4.00 for 

children 

Registrar: Mr. Lester Frank, P.O. Box 345, 

Oakland, Cal. 


MURRAY GROVE CONFERENCE (for 
AUF and UYF) 

Dates: Aug. 24-31 

Place: Lanoka Harbor, New Jersey 

Cost: Information not available 


- 


Registrar: Miss Phyllis Gray, 3501 Wil- 
liamsburg Lane, N.W., Washington 8, 
D.C. 


SOUTHERN UNITARIAN LEADERSHIP 

INSTITUTE 

Dates: Aug. 25-30 

Place: Blue Ridge, North Carolina 

Cost: Board and Room (with bath) $30.00; 
no bath in room, $23.00 

Registrar: Regional Director, 4 Archdale 
St.; Charleston;<Su G; 


SOUTHWESTERN UNITARIAN _IN- 
STITUTE 


Dates: Aug. 30. thru Sept. 6 

Place: Lake Murray, Ardmore, Okla. 

Cost: $20.00 

For further information—The Rev. Albert 
D’Orlando, 1806 Jefferson Ave., New 
Orleans 15, La. 


DON’T PROCRASTINATE ! 
NOW IS THE TIME TO PLACE ORDERS ! 


OUR STOCK OF BIBLES 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 
CONFIRMATIONS and GRADUATIONS 
IS READY FOR YOU 


MANY VERSIONS 
VERY REASONABLE PRICES _ 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Pulpit facts 


The following ministers have recently been 
installed: 

February 18, Charles C. Donelson, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. (Univ.). 

February 19, John B. Wolfe, Ordained, 
Installed, Racine, Wisc. 

February 26, Thomas J. Maloney, Daven- 
port, Ia. 

February 28, James C. Brewer, Natick, 
Mass. (Unity). 

March 6, Robert Brockway, Wellesley, 
Mass. (Univ.). 

March 8, William R. Reid, Yonkers, N.Y. 

March 26, Edmond Ayres, Ordained, In- 
stalled, Salem, Mass. (Second Church) 


H. BLAIR WHITNEY, who has been 
serving the Unitarian Church in Norton, 
Mass. since 1946, has been called to serve 
the Unitarian-Universalist Church in Pea- 
body, Mass. 


L. WENDELL HUGHES, now minister 
‘of the Unitarian Church in Watertown, 
Mass. has been called to the Unitarian 
Church in Dayton, Ohio, on April 1. 


J. DONALD JOHNSTON became on 
April 5 the minister in Deerfield, Mass. 
where he will also serve the Deerfield Acad- 
emy. He has been minister of the New- 
port, R. I. Unitarian Church. 


ROBERT WITHINGTON of Billerica, 
Mass. has accepted a call to the pulpit of 
the Jamaica Plain Church where he will 
move on May 1. 


ROBERT BOWMAN who received his 
degree from Meadville Theological School 
last June is now the minister of a Univer- 
salist Church in Waterloo, Iowa. Mr. Bow- 
man has been the assistant minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Chicago, IIl. 
since his graduation. 

The Unitarian Church of Erie, Pa. has 
called as its minister the REV. CARL 
HENRY VOSS, and the Hinsdale, Illinois 
Church has secured the part-time services 
of DR. SUNDER JOSHI. 


KENNETH R. WARREN became on 
Feb. 1, the minister of the Barnstable and 
Yarmouth Port Churches. Mr. Warren 
received his degree from the Harvard Div- 
inity School last June and since then has 
been the minister of the church in Chico- 
pee, Mass. until he accepted the call to the 
Barnstable and Yarmouth Port Churches. 


Lathrop’s portrait 
given to church 


A specially commissioned portrait of Dr. 
John Howland Lathrop, Church of the Sav- 
iour, Brooklyn, was unveiled and given to 
the church on March 29 in ceremonies 
marking the 42nd anniversary of his service 
as minister of the church. 

The portrait was painted by Elmer Wes- 
ley Greene of Nantucket, Mass. who has 
painted portraits of many outstanding per- 
sons, including Pope Pius XII. Approximate- 
ly 250 attended the ceremonies at unveiling 
of the life-sized oil painting. It will be dis- 
played in the parish house “as a lasting re- 
minder of the strength of our Society and its 
leaders, and as an inspiration for the con- 
tinuation and enlargement of such strength,” 
said Frederick I. Daniels, president of the 
board of trustees. 


EX-PRODIGY TELLS HIS STORY: Dr. 
Norbert Wiener, supporter of the First 
Church in Belmont (Unitarian), and profes- 
sor of mathematics at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, has written a new 
book—his life story, Ex-Prodigy: My Child- 
hood and Youth. Wiener, who also wrote 
Cybernetics and The Human Use of Hu- 
man Beings, entered Tufts at 11, Harvard 
Graduate School at 14, and at 18, after 
studying and receiving degrees at Gottingen 
(German) and Cambridge (England) under 
Bertrand Russell, became a lecturer at Har- 
vard University. His father was Harvard’s 
first professor of Slavonic languages. 


VOSS TO SERVE * 
CHURCH: Dr. Carl 7 
Hermann Voss, © 
chairman of the 
executive council of 
the American Chris- | 
tian Palestine Com- 
mittee and member | 
of the faculty of the 
New School for So- 
cial Research, will 


serve as_ interim 
minister of the Flat- 
bush Unitarian 


Voss 


Church. Voss was 

formerly minister of the United Church of 
Raleigh, N.C., Smithfield Church, Pitts- 
burgh. 


WRITES NEW BOOK: Ashley Montagu, 
member of the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Princeton, N.J., has written The Natural 
Superiority of Women, following his earlier 
books: On Being Human and Man’s Most 
Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race. He is 
chairman of the department of anthropology 
at Rutgers and consultant to UNESCO. 


House of Representatives 
includes six Unitarians 


The National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., in a tabulation of 
religious affiliation of members of the U.S. House of Representatives, lists six as 
Unitarian. The representatives, who come from five different states, are: Morris 
Cotton, N.H. (member of the Lebanon Unitarian church); Thomas B. Curtis, Mo.; 
Angier L. Goodwin, Mass.; Roman Hruska, Nebraska (member of the Omaha 
Unitarian church); Daniel A. Reed, New York; and Richard Wigglesworth, Mass. 


Fischer 


Unitarian appointed 
as Harper's editor 


John Fischer, member of the White Plains 
Community Church, has been appointed as 
editor-in-chief of Harper’s Magazine, begin- 
ning October, 1953. He will succeed Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen. 

Fischer has been editor-in-chief of the 
trade book department of Harper and Broth- 
ers and is author of Why They Behave Like 
Russians and Master Plan USA. Born in 
Texhoma, Oklahoma on April 27, 1910, he 
received his B.A. from the University of 
Oklahoma in 1932 and studied economics at 
Oxford University from 1933-35. He was on 
the staff of the Daily Oklahoman (Okla- 
homa City) and the Globe News (Amarillo, 
Texas) and served as an editor of the Har- 
per’s Magazine from 1944-1947. From 1937 
to 1941, he worked for the department of 
agriculture and later helped to organize the 
economic intelligence service of the Board of 
Economic Welfare. Fischer later served as 
chief representative of the BEW and Foreign 
Economic Administration in India. He trav- 
eled to Russia as one of a team of supervisors 
of UNRRA supply distribution in the 
Ukraine. 


ORGANIZE NEGRO COLLEGE DRIVE: 
Unitarians were the leaders in the organiza- 
tion last month of the Oak Ridge drive for 
the United Negro College Fund. Chairman 
is Dr. Jacob Furth, member of the church. 


Unitarian heads 
Boston project 


George F. Oakes, member of the Arling- 
ton Street Unitarian Church in Boston, has 
completed the largest real estate deal in Bos- 
ton, one which civic leaders consider a ma- 
jor impetus for development of the city. The 
old Boston and Albany tracks at Back Bay 
station will be torn down, and a civic cen- 
ter—something like Rockefeller Center in 
New York—will be built on the site. 

SERMONS WIN AWARD: The Rey. Ed- 
ward Jay Manning, formerly of The Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, and of Gardner, 
Mass., has received a $100 award for his 
sermons from Freedom Foundation for the 
third year. 
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Communists in churches 
(Continued from page 18) 


nam, (with immunity) as a man who 
“served God on Sunday and the Com- 
munist front for the balance of the 
week.” 

Jackson offered to make available to 
anyone “Bishop Oxnam’s record of aid 
and comfort to the Communist front.” 
The request was made, and promptly 
Jackson withdrew his offer declaring that 
it was “very voluminous . . . and much 
too lengthy.” However, the dossier was 
obtained by the Washington Post. Oxnam 
summarized its 305 typewritten lines: 

Sixteen [lines] are a summary of the 
organizations mentioned in the re- 
port. One hundred and twenty-eight 
concern organizations never listed as 
subversive. Seventy-two are 
from an obscure newspaper in 
Princeton, Ill., the utter falsity of 
which might have been disclosed in 
half an hour’s conversation. 
Sixty-four are devoted to organiza- 
tions which I never belonged to. 
Twenty-three refer to organizations 
listed as Communist fronts to which 
I once belonged but from which I 
had resigned prior to publication of 
the Attorney General list. . 

Oxnam is not under attack as a Com- 
munist - sympathizer. He fought the 
menace of the United Front in 1935 
when the professional patriots of today 
were busy elsewhere. He is under attack 
as a militant church leader, and for his 
enemies, Communism is merely the 
means of arousing animal instincts 
among ignorant men. 

This is no time either to arouse hatred, 
or to refuse to face facts. Congress has 
the right to investigate subversion in the 
churches in its general inquiry into the 
activities of the Communist Party. Con- 
gress has the right to ask, and the 
churches the duty to see to it, that a 
handful of dishonorable men do not bring 
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discredit on an institution fundamental in 
our lives. In turn the churches and the 
nation must insist that on an issue of this 
gravity, Congressional inquiry is not gov- 
erned by malice, irresponsibility or politi- 
cal gain. 

If, by subversion, a minister violates 
the laws of citizenship, that is a matter 
for government action. If by Communist 


Party activity he violates the creed he . 


claims to speak for, that is a matter be- 
tween himself and his church. Since evi- 
dence is lacking, we believe that Phil- 
brick and other responsible witnesses 
should be freed to present their evidence 
first before the competent church authori- 
ties. The churches should then be given 
time to weigh the evidence and to act. 
No minister charged with Communism 
should take refuge in the sanctity of the 
confessional as did the Rev. Stephen 
Fritchman of Los Angeles. And no other 
minister, fearful of false charges or sus- 
picions, should cease struggling, accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience, 
for civil liberty, social justice and peace. 
The churches are the final bulwark of 
freedom. They failed in Germany. They 
have been weak in America. Action to 
remove the tiny group of Communist in- 
filtrators should be the first step for the 
churches in asserting their competence, 
and the incompetence of government in 
matters of conscience. 
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Fear, Controversy 
(Continued from page 11) 


ples. In America we do not generally 
make a practice of encouraging malcon- 
tents to use televised congressional hear- 
ings as a means of damaging the reputa- 
tions of those they happen not to like. In 
America we have a tradition that an ac- 
cused person is presumed to be innocent 
until he is proven guilty. In America the 
end does not necessarily justify the 
means, and strict attention to means is a 
requisite of a democratic society. In 
America the whole notion of loyalty 
inquisitions has been foreign to our natu- 
ral tastes because it is characteristic of 
the police state, not of democracy. 

In America the overwhelmingly vast 
majority of our citizens are intensely and 
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devotedly loyal, as has been amply dem- 
onstrated, and to question, even by im- 
plication, the loyalty and devotion of 
large numbers of our citizens is itself an 
act of naked hostility and sedition. 

These are principles—solid, steadfast, 
spiritual and thoroughly American prin- 
ciples—and to our mortal perit we have 
let them slip. We have allowed people 
with little or no appreciation of these 
principles to gain an initiative which they 
will fight like cornered wild cats to pre- 
serve. One of the great issues of our time 
has been joined. It is the issue of mutual 
trust and confidence, open mindedness 
and free discussion versus mutual sus- 
picion and distrust, orthodoxy and con- 
formity. Each one of us, in his own way, 
should take an open stand on this issue. 
In a democracy we willingly submit to 
the control of authority over our actions, 
but not over our judgment and reason. 
We cannot allow our minds to be at the 
whimsical disposal of domineering, ag- 
gressive, ambitious men. What shall be 
accepted as true or rejected as false are 
questions falling within a man’s natural 
right, which he cannot abdicate even 
with his own consent. 


We are our own masters 


Under God we are the masters of our 
own thoughts, so it follows that men 
thinking in diverse and even contradic- 
tory fashions cannot, without disastrous 
results, be compelled to speak only ac- 
cording to the dictates of those who 
would play the role of grand inquisitors. 

What we dislike most of all in Com- 
munism is its tyrannical control over the 
minds of its subjects. We must be no less 
strong and courageous in our resistance 
to any of our own fellow-citizens or na- 
tive institutions which would attempt to 
exercise a similar tyrannical control over 
our minds. 

The ultimate aim of the social order 
in a democracy is not to rule or restrain 
by fear, but to free every man from fear 
and to strengthen his natural right to ex- 
ist and work without injury to himself 
or to others. The object of our democ- 
racy is not to change men from rational 
beings into puppets, but to enable them 
to develop their minds and bodies in se- 
curity and mutual trust. In fact the true 
aim of democracy is freedom. 


TOP PREACHERS: Dr. A. Powell Davies 
of All Souls Church, Washington, D.C. and 
Dr. Homer Jack of Evanston, Ill., were 
named, in a reader survey taken by The 
Pulpit magazine, as the top preachers in the 
Unitarian denomination—14 groups were 
listed. 


Wanted; CAMP NURSE 


Unitarian Rowe Camp Inc., Rowe, Mass. 


June haknt 18. Three ‘weeks in the 


Berkshires. High School age campers. 
$35. OO: zh us board and room. 
Write: Rev. George N. Marshall, Director 
639 Main Street, Niagara F alls, IN! Ye 
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2. BELL 
CARILLON 


Genuine Cast Bronze 
only $8,000 installed 


Plan a Memorial Carillon for your church. 
Designed to fit any church tower or bell room. 
Other types of carillons available. 
Write today for free estimate or visit our Boston 
store to see it on display. 

WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
16 Ashburton Place, ( ) Boston 8, Mass. 


our readers say... 


“THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER would 
make an ideal gift for any thoughtful per- 
son. It is by all odds the best buy we know 
in magazines. Only $2.50 a year.” Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


“The REGISTER is the denominational 
magazine of Unitarianism. It contains not 
only articles regarding the progress of the 
churches throughout America but also 
timely articles which demonstrate both in- 
sight and profundity.” Youngstown, Ohio. 


“The REGISTER has news and arresting 
articles by important people, unduplicated 
in any other paper for their specifically 
liberal point of view. . . .” It is young in 
its hopes and alertness to today’s and to- 
morrow’s world-wide trends . . . a ‘must’ 
for interested Unitarians.” Orange, N. J. 


Please begin my subscription to The Chris- 
tian Register. 1 enclose a check for $2.50 
nchy Eee Please bill’me later ja. 210 


Name 
Address 


(Mail to Circulation Manager, The Chris- 
tian Register 25 Beacon Street, Boston.) 


Lend a Hand 
Society 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Founded by Dr. Edward Everett Hale and 
based on the mottoes 
Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 
Lend a hand. 


Keep the Lend a Hand spirit alive by be 
coming a member of the Society. 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 
Rev. Carl A. Seaward, Clerk 
Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 
Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 


UNITARIAN STUDENTS LEAD: In a 
recent election of the Harvard Divinity 
School students association, all four offices 
were won by Unitarians. They are: Frank 
Schulman, Oklahoma City, president; Carl 
W. Whittier Jr., Sharon, Mass., vice presi- 
dent; Andrew Anderson, Yonkers, secretary; 
John M. Kolbjornsen, Washington, D.C., 
treasurer. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 
Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 


YOUTH DEMOCRACY 


A splendid experience in youth leadership 

and development is offered at the Unitarian 

WALLACE W. ROBBINS High School Conferences at Rowe, Mass. 

9701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 Youth leadership, ideals and programs are 

— carried through with mature counselors pres- 
ent for expert guidance. 


PRESIDENT 


CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greely, D.D., Minister; Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Director of Religious Education; Mr. 
John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 


Campers come from individual churches as 
delegates; or come “on their own” for 1, 2, or 
3 weeks. A low-priced, unique, conference 


Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and (2p, progressive and Unitarian. Our 1953 
Adult Group, 9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 Sti is > - -j ; 
ee Clee Aeatadd Youre Adults, 6.00 pink stalf is composed of experienced youth 
Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 5:30 leaders. 


p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 
874 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 
and the Rev. Todd James Taylor, Minis- 
ters. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 a.m.; 
Church School 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Highers 
3 p.m.; High Schoolers 5 p.m. ; College-Age Supper 
7 p.m. THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND 
OF PERSON WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VIS- 
ITORS. 


Particulars from the Director: 
Rev. George N. Marshall 
639 Main Street 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


UNITARIAN ROWE CAMP 


June 27-July 19, 1953 
for high school age young people 


KING’S CHAPEL. Corner Tremont and School $3.00 registration—$17.00 weekly rate 


Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. George 
R. Plagenz, Assistant Minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a.m. Week Days, 12 noon. Monday half hour 
of organ music. Tuesday-Friday, guest preachers. 


30th season. Affiliated organization, A. U. A., 
All are welcome. 


and New England Unitarian Council 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


The Unitarian Christian Fellowship was formed in 1941 by a°group of lay 
people and ministers to strengthen the bond which many of our churches have 
written into their charters: “In the love of truth and in the spirit of Jesus Christ 
we unite for the worship of God and service to man.” 


In this period of religious bewilderment the Unitarian Christian Fellowship 
feels urged to offer its religious convictions to the thought of our day.—Con- 
victions based upon the words and spirit of one whose timelessness makes him, 
in spite of the intervening nineteen centuries, the most modern of modern 
men and the paramount influence in bringing moral and spiritual order to 
our troubled world. 


Jealous of the principles of faith handed down by the founders of Unitarian- 
ism and because these principles are now being challenged, the Fellowship has 
undertaken a program—through its quarterly publication The Unitarian Chris- 
tian and open forums—for proclaiming and spreading the gospel of Unitarian 
Christianity: belief in God and spiritual leadership of Jesus. 


These are the convictions and intentions of the Unitarian Christian Fellow- 
ship. All those in sympathy with these convictions and intentions are cordially 
invited to join this modest service to our times. 


I 
: Unitarian Christian Fellowship, 102 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


!Name 


| I 
! Address 


| Enclosed: [[] $2.00 for membership and magazine. [7] $1.00 for magazine only. | 
| I 
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P roctor Academy, a school for one hundred and twenty boys, offers a type 


of program which combines many of the advantages of the progressive 
methods with the standards of work and industry which have been tradi- 
tional in this old New England school. Each boy is studied as an individual 
and his work is planned accordingly. The courses of study are arranged in 
a unique manner to afford the greatest amount of flexibility consistent with 
the necessary continuity of each boy’s work. In addition to the college pre- 
paratory courses, a complete and different schedule, including not only 
academic work, but a coordinated program in the school shops, is offered 
for boys who anticipate a more practical career after secondary school. 


‘ 


For further information, write _ 
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LYLE H. FARRELL, Headmaster 


‘ PROCTOR ACADEMY, ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


